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TRAVELERS BETWEEN THE NORTH 
AND TEXAS, OR BETWEEN THE EAST 
AND WEST, HAVE A LONG JOURNEY 
AHEAD OF THEM, AND IT IS NOT A 
BAD PLAN TO USE A LITTLE CARE 
IN SELECTING THE MOST COMFORT- 
ABLE AS WELL AS THE QUICKEST 
ROUTE. THOSE WHO HAVE ONCE 
JOURNEYED THROUGH THE OZARKS 
SELDOM HESITATE ABOUT ASKING 
FOR TICKETS VIA THE 
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Ke ore semper: PORES Ls 


Pror. W. H. DAILEy, the champion swimmer, 
under date of December 15, 1899, wrote: 

‘*T was in the water an hour yesterday and found 
it, even at this time of year, none too cold for enjoy- 
able bathing.”’ 

Chauncey M. Depew, while standing on Logan 


Heights in October, 1898, said to Mr. Vanderbilt: 

‘*Vanderbilt, you andI have been everywhere, but 
nowhere have we seen such a lovely view,’’ and in 
this Mr. Vanderbilt acquiesced. 

The Johnstown (Ohio) /ndependent, May 16, 1900, 
says: 

‘* The last coast resort visited before turning our 
faces eastward was Santa Cruz, and in many ways 
the best was reserved for the last. Santa Cruz is 
styled ‘‘The Gem of the Pacific,’’ and is on the north 
coast of Monterey Bay. It has the finest beach we 
saw in California. Flowers bloom there the year 
round. That I saw fuchsias twenty feet high and 
three inches in diameter, growing like trees, callas 
by the billions with blossoms fully eight inches 
across, marguerite bushes eight feet high, is no 
exaggeration.”’ 

The Benton Harbor (Mich.) Palladium, May 23, 
1g00, Says: 

‘* This morning our train was run around the bay 
to Santa Cruz, which is a flourishing city of 10,000 
inhabitants, very picturesquely located on the hill- 
sides and valleys overlooking the bay and broad 
Pacific. It has an admirable climate, flowers bloom- 
ing the year around, and roses growing to perfection 
on trees and vines almost house-high. In the drive 
we were taken along the cliffs, beneath which the 
ocean waves broke incessantly over the rocks and 
sent the spray high in air, and we also saw in opera- 
tion a wave-motor, the only successful one in use.”’ 





For further information as to this beautiful City 
OF THE HOLY Cross, address Secretary, Board 
of Trade, Santa Cruz, California. 
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E. L. LOMAX, Generar PasseNGeR ano Ticket Acent, OMAHA, NEB. 












































HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


THE GREATEST AND GRANDEST OF AMERICAN RESORT HOTELS 


SEVEN HUNDRED ELEGANT ROOMS 
TWENTY ACRES OF GROUNDS 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS—From DECEMBER IST TO APRIL I5TH 
AMERICAN PLAN ONLY, FROM APRIL I5TH TO NOVEMBER SOTH. 











THE CLIMATE ENVIRONMENTS 








RENOWNED FOR SOCIAL STANDING 


“THE CLIMATE IS SHOWN, BY THE 
RECORDED OBSERVATIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES SIGNAL SERVICE 
STATION ESTABLISHED HERE, TO BE 
THE MILDEST AND MOST EQUABLE 
OF WHICH ANY KNOWLEDGE EXISTS" 
—Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia, 
page 18. 








OF ITS PATRONS ... OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR PLEASURE PARTIES ... SCENES 
OF THE HISTORIC PAST... THE 
TRIP TO MEXICO..THE VIEW FROM 
POINT LOMA PRONOUNCED BY 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, KATE 
FIELD AND OTHERS, AS ONE OF THE 
FEW GREAT VIEWS OF THE WORLD. 









































THE BEST OF EXERYTHING 


I$ THE STANDARD AND 
REPUTATION OF 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO 





FOR BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE SOUVENIRS 
WRITE TO 


H. F. NORCROSS, Acent E. S$. BABCOCK, Manacer 


COR. SPRING AND SECOND STS., LOS ANGELES CORONADO BEACH, CAL. 
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Orange Growing District on Garth 











Riverside, California 


“California is wonderful. A 

$4000 a Year. man who owns thirty acres is 
a country gentleman. He does just about 
work enough to keep himself in good physi- 
cal condition, and clears from $3000 to $4000 
a year. I know one man who makes $3000 
a year on ten acres of ground. They press 
the button and Nature does the rest. The 
average of intelligence, | should say, is 
higher than in any other state. It surprises 
me that everyone who has a little capital 
has not gone to California to live.” 

The Most Perfect Type. Thus spoke Chaun- 


cey M. Depew after 
a visit to this state. And he might have 
added that Riverside is the exponent and 
example of the highest development in 
California— material, moral, social, intel- 
lectual. Here it is the rule, rather than the 
exception, fora man to make $3000 a year 
on ten acres, and very much greater returns 

are not pe orem p — 
ew facts about Riverside that will 
Oranges. stand out in your memory are these: 

It is the greatest orange-growing district 
in the world, both as to quantity and 
quality of its products. 

It has two of the most famous avenues in 
the world, Magnolia and Victoria. Their 
combined length is twenty miles, mostly 
through continuous orange groves, within 
the corporate limits of the city, and aligned 
with beautiful homes. 

The area within the 


Fifty-six Square Miles. corporate limits of 


the city is fifty-six square miles, and the 
colony or district comprises.a territory 
almost twice as large. 

There are one hundred and sixty miles 
of graded streets within the city limits, 
and the mileage of the city is nearly double 
that. Eleven miles of the city streets are 
paved with asphalt and macadam. The 
natural roads are the finest in all the world 
— never muddy and very little dust. 


Riverside’s irrigation systems es 
are among the very finest in arid Irrigation. 
America. The purity and amplitude of her 
domestic water supply are not excelled 
anywhere. 

In the city park may be seen the largest 
and finest collection of cacti in America, 
if not in the world. This is the testimony 
of experts and travelers. 

Riverside is the richest city in the world, 
has the largest per capitaincome. Yet Riches, 
it has no millionaires and no paupers. 
There is an even and equitable distribution 
of wealth naturally incident to the charac- 
ter of the industries in which the people are 
engaged, resulting in almost ideal social con- 
ditions. 

In respect of health and pleasure, River- 
side stands pre-eminent. It is a place where 
one can literally live out of doors. The 
altitude is ideal, ranging from 850 to 1000 
feet. The temperature is equable, air dry, 
rainfall minimum, most sunshine — these 
are government records. Such conditions 
make the — a — e invalids and 
sportsmen. ere are half a dozen P 
or more golf clubs, several lawn Recreation. 
tennis clubs, lacrosse clubs, ball clubs, polo 
clubs, cricket clubs, gun clubs, wheeling 
clubs, all occupying foremost rank in the 
state. The Riverside Country Club has a 
beautiful home of its own; also the 
— — Tennis Club. The Rubidoux 

ub, a gentlemen’s social organi- . P 
zation, has elegant permanent Social Life. 
quarters. The Riverside wheelmen own a 
fine athletic park. The Woman’s Club 
ranks high among the organizations of its 
kind. Every phase of social and physical 
life here reaches the highest development. 
The general conditions are such as to pro- 
duce the best type of all round manhood 
and womanhood, a fact fully attested by 
the moral and physical standard of the 
community. 


for any Information not contained herein 
address 


Riverside Chamber of Commerce... 


PD. S. Castleman, secretary 


Riverside, California 
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PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE 


San Francisco to Denver, Omaha and Chicago 


BY WAY OF SALT LAKE CITY 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO’S OGDEN ROUTE, AND THE 


Rio Grande Western Railway 


GREAT SALT LAKE ROUTE 














In connection with the DENVER 

& RIO GRANDE or COLORADO 

MIDLAND RAILROADS, this line 

offers choice of four distinct 

routes across the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the 


MOST MAGNIFICENT 
SCENERY IN AMERICA 


-3- 


Through Trains Daily 





Carrying all classes of 
Equipment and perfect 
Dining Car Service..... 


BOOS 

















Send for a copy of ‘‘Crossing the Rockies”’ to 


F. W. THOMPSON, GEO. W. HEINTZ, 
General Agent General Passenger Agent 
625 Market St., under Palace Hotel, San Francisco Salt Lake City 
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JUST THE PLACE TO IDLE 
WINTER OR SUMMER 


Hotel Arcadia.. 














SANTA MONICA 
CALIFORNIA 







Everything New 
Everything Attractive 





Winter Roses 
Bloom Everywhere 
































New Lawns 

Flowers 

ie SANTA MONICA is quickly reached 
Croquet Grounds 4% from Los Angeles by rapid Southern 
Golf Links RY Pacific trains and electric cars each thirty 
Bowling Alley x, minutes. Each day some new pleasure 
Billiard Room awaits you. The sea breezes are new, so 
Boats are the sunrise and sunset hues. The 


Fishing Piers only old thing here is the grand old ocean. 


Bathing Suits 
Porcelain Bath Tubs 











And a Remodeled Fish Grill Room WM. E. ZANDER, Manager. 
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If you don’t know all about it, you’re not posted. 
Ask agents SOUTHERN PACIFIG GOMPANY or 
send for primer (Ic.), folder (2c.), to 


JAS. HORSBURGH, JR., A.G.P.A.,S. P. GO. 
San Francisco, Gal. 
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WORLD’S RECORD BLACK SEA BASS (WEIGHT, 354 LBS.) CAUGHT BY F. S. SCHENCK ON ROD AND REE 
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A MAGAZINE OF |THE BORDER. 


Vol. VI. January, 19O1. No. 3. 


Rod, Reel and Gaff in Southern California. 


By Charles F. Holder. 


With illustrations from copyrighted photographs 
by Swenson, Avalon. 








HEN anglers travel from England and France 
to catch a fish, when sportsmen come to 
Southern California every year from the 
Atlantic states and fish from May until 
October, and return home to talk about 
it all winter, there must be something in it. 
That something is well expressed by Mr. 
Franklin S. Schenck of Brooklyn, N. Y., who makes the trip every season, and 
holds the record in the Tuna club of Avalon for landing the largest fish in 
the world with rod and reel. He said: 

“T have caught every fish on the Atlantic coast and know every fishing 
ground, but the finest fishing, to my mind, in the world is to be found at 
Santa Catalina island.” 

This accords with my experience. I have fished the waters of every state 
from Maine to the Gulf states, and taken every sea-fish which can be taken 
from striped bass to tarpon, but nowhere is there any fishing to compare with 
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the sport at the locality mentioned. Fishing, it should be remembered, does 
not depend entirely upon fish. It is the combination of enjoyable features 
which makes up the sum total of perfection, and it is here that the California 
islands appeal to the angler. 

The conditions are absolutely perfect — so perfect, indeed, that the reader 
may well be a skeptic and suspect that the angler, enamored with the land 
and the sport, has allowed the steeds of his imagination to take the bit and 
run unrestrained. From April, possibly March, to November—seven months 
in the average year—the angler can fish every day at Santa Catalina island 
without fear of a storm or squallof any kind. It is the isle of summer in every 
sense. The north shore for twenty miles is the sea, abounding in bays, nooks 
and corners, where the wielder of the rod can always find perfectly smooth 
water, and where even in midsummer it is always cool and delightful, a hot 
day in the eastern sense being unknown. Again, the fishing is near shore, 
within one hundred or five hundred feet of the rocky shores of the island, 
which, with its hills and mountains, its precipitous cliffs, its canyons, rivers of 
verdure flowing down to the 
blue ocean, constitutes a pic- 
ture restful to the eye, and 
more than beautiful to the 
lover of nature. When to 
these favorable conditions is 
‘added a remarkable variety of 
game fish, the secret of South- 
ern California’s fame in the 
annals of angling may be 
found. 

All the Southern Cali- 
fornia islands, especially San 
Clemente, San Nicolas, Santa 
Barbara rock and Santa Cata- 
lina are excellent fishing 
grounds, but the last-named 
island is the only one which 
has a thriving town, good 
hotels, accommodations for 
anglers, and steamers con- 
necting it with the mainland. 
These things and the remark- 
able variety of fish caught 
here have made the locality 
famous wherever the term 
angling has any significance. 

Avalon is three and a 
half hours from Los Angeles, 
the island of Santa Catalina 
being about twenty miles 
off shore; a mountain range 
twenty-two miles long—an 
emerald in an azure setting 
—rising from the sea off Los 
Angeles coast. 

The little bay of Avalon 
is filled with launches and 
boats, and the water-front is 
lined with the attractive ere ape 
stands of the boatmen, whose ann =: : 
signal flags fly from tall LARGEST TUNA (WEIGHT 136 LBS.) CAUGHT BY A LADY. 
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HEADQUARTERS OF THE TUNA CLUB AND THE BAY OF AVALON, OFF WHICH MOST OF THE TUNA ARE CAUGHT. 
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flagstaffs, telling the story of big catches of tuna, black sea bass or yellow tail. 

The fishing boats proper are models of their kind, broad yawls fitted with 
comfortable cushioned seats facing the stern, the two anglers sitting side-by- 
side, the gaffer or boatman sitting amidships to row or tend the one or two 
horse-power engine as the case may be. Almost every boat is equipped 
with the finest and most expensive tackle, as the lusty tuna and yellow 
tail soon play havoc with cheap reels, rods and lines. 

Through the influence of the Tuna club, rod-and-reel fishing is the rule, 
and the angler who would venture to fish for these gamy creatures with a 
hand-line would be laughed at and put down as unsportsmanlike. 

The Tuna club is an organization of nearly 300 members—special mem- 
bers, numbering about forty, who have landed a 100-pound tuna, and regular 
members who are skilled wielders of the rod. To encourage rod-fishing the 
club gives a yearly tournament from May to October, offering fine prizes in 
the various classes. These tournaments, in which 4000 or 5000 persons 
participate, are unique. For the benefit of the anglers the Banning Company, 
which owns the island, gives an exhibition of the game fishes caught there, 
some photographs of which are reproduced in the accompanying illustrations. 
There is the gamy rock bass, that enemy of bait; the sculpin, the big eel or 
moray, the kelp fish, and many more. Besides these, the angler is shown his 
bait of various kinds, from flying fish to crabs. In a word, nearly all the 
fishes of these waters, in specially prepared tanks, are to be seen by the angler 
before he goes out to contest for the prizes of the Tuna club. 

The most sensational fish of these waters is the leaping tuna, which well 
compares with the tarpon, and personally I prefer it to its Florida and Texas 
rival, and in my experience the average large tuna is a match for two tarpons 
of the same size. The fish is 
the tiger of the Californian 
seas, a living meteor, which 
strikes like a whirlwind, and 
when played with a rod that is 
not a billiard cue or a club in 
stiffness, will give the average 
man the contest of his life. 
My idea of a rod is a seven 
or eight-and-a-half-foot, green- 
heart or split bamboo, with a 
good cork grip above the reel, 
the latter of Edward Von Hoff 
make, with a leather pad, brake 
and click. The line should not 
be larger than a twenty-one- 
strand, and 600 or 700 feet is 
enough. The hook, either a 
Van Vleck or a number 9/0 
O’Shaughnessy, should have a 
piano wire leader five or six 
feet in length. The bait, a 
flying-fish, and you are ready 
for the game. 

Your boatman, ‘Jim Gard- 
ner,” perhaps, is ready for you 
at six, the lunch is stowed and 
Jim pulls you out into Avalon 
bay over the glass-like sea. 
The east is a blaze of red, and 
the placid waters reflect it and 














TUNA (WEIGHT, 153 LBS.) CAUGHT BY CHAS. F. HOLDER. 





TIME OF CATCH, FOUR HOURS. TOWED THE BOAT TEN MILES. the rocks of the precipitous 
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BLACK SEA BASS (WEIGHT, 370 LBS.) CAUGHT BY T. S. MANNING ON ROD AND REEL, 
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shore. Behind the town that climbs the slopes the mountains reach upward 
until lost in vagrant fog-masses of burnished silver. The air is soft, like velvet 
on the cheek, and there is a crispness in the morning strangely at variance 
with the palms and bananas which top the neighboring knoll. 

As your boatman shoves off and clears the beach, he fastens on the big 
three-pound flying-fish, the natural food of the tuna, and you gradually 
pay out until sixty, or per- 
haps eighty feet of line have 
gone, then fitting the butt of 
your rod into the leather cap 
fastened to the seat, rest 
your thumb upon the leather 
brake and begin the waiting, 
which is a part of fishing the 
world over. 

But it happens, as it often 
does, that there is no waiting. 
“Jim” whispers “Look out, 
sir,” and you turn your head 
to see three or four flying- 
fish coming through the air, 
flushed by the unseen tuna. 
The blood starts through 
your veins; your companion, 
who perchance has never 
caught a tuna, turns pale and 
trembles and thinks of the 
buck fever, recognizing the 
symptoms; one flying-fish 
passes over the boat, you 
duck your head to avoid it, 
' , : : and then soars directly over 
i ' ae your bait, and then a mass of 

¥ white, silvery foam leaps 

ais upward. There is a blaze of 

A MORNING CATCH OF WHITE SEA BASS BY CHAS. F. HOLDER. silver, then loud musical 

AVERAGE WEIGHT, 50 LBS. notes, Z-€-@-€, Z-e-€-€, Z-e-e-e, 

rise on the air as the splendid reel gives tongue, and the fight is on. The 

tuna turns and rushes seaward, tearing at the line, taking feet, yards, and 

has 500 feet of line, perhaps, before the boatman has his boat under sternway, 

and then begins the contest, ranging, according to the individuals, from ten 

minutes to fourteen hours. At times the game rushes down into the deep 

channel; again it plays entirely on the surface, varying the performance by 

repeated rushes at the boat, to turn and dart away again to the melodious 
clicking of the reel. 

It is big game in every sense of the word, and those who enjoy it are the 
man and woman who like to face the big game of the forest and mountains. 
I have seen a fish weighing but 125 pounds fight an angler five hours. At 
that time the fish had towed the boat ten miles off shore, or twenty miles per- 
haps inall. The angler gave out, the boatman took the rod, and I took the 
oars and pulled against the fish for two hours, whirling it about in vain efforts 
to keep the stern to the fish. Then ina heavy and dangerous sea, out of sight 
of port, a council of war was held. If we continued the contest into the 
night we should have to make for the mainland, ten miles off, and as a result 
we surrendered, and the noble fish was ignominiously hauled in by hand, 
and at the gaffing nearly swamped the boat, being as full of vigor and fight 
as when it was hooked hours before. 

It was my fortune to hold the record of the largest tuna, 183 pounds, 
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for two years, and so far as I can learn this fish, which fought me four 
hours and towed me against the oars of my boatman for ten miles, made 
the hardest fight on record. Its last run was a rush of four miles, and when 
the magnificent creature was brought to gaff I had reached the limit of 
endurance; this fish could have towed the heavy boat for hours longer. 

About forty anglers wear the blue button of the Tuna club showing 
that they have caught tunas weighing over 100 pounds, and from five to ten 
are added to the list every year, the record being held at present by Colonel 
C. P. Morehouse of Pasadena, who took a 251l-pound tuna in four hours, 
bringing it to gaff at night in a heavy sea, into which the fish had towed 
them. If the adventurers of the tuna fishermen could be told it would make 
a volume of thrilling incidents. Some of the large catches are as follows: 
C. P. Morehouse, 251 pounds; C. F. Holder, 183 pounds; St. J. Earlscliff, 
180 pounds; E. L. Doran, 176 pounds; W. C. Arnot, Elmira, N. Y., 140 pounds; 
J. M. Studebaker, South Bend, Ind., 180 pounds. 

Ranking next to the tuna at Santa Catalina is the black sea bass, the 
record being held by Mr. F. S. Schenck of Brooklyn, N. Y., who, with the 
tackle described, a twenty-one thread line, landed a 380-pound fish. Mr. T. S. 
Manning landed a 370-pound bass, and Mr. Frank V. Rider a 326-pounder. 
These and other catches were all sensational, the mighty fish often towing 
the boat a long distance. The tuna is taken trolling, but the bass is a bottom 
feeder and fished for on the 
edge of the kelp in thirty 
or forty feet of water. The 
strike comes as a nibble, but 
when hooked the fish is away 
with a rush that has been 
known to demoralize experi- 
enced anglers. My largest 
fish, weighing 276 pounds, 
was taken in a boat or skiff 
which weighed 125 pounds, 
and I was repeatedly almost 
jerked overboard by the 
struggles of the bass. When 
it was gaffed it jerked the 
gaff from my hands a score 
of times. It was impossible 
to take it aboard, so we 
towed it five miles to port, 
well illustrating how delight- 
ful the most arduous labor 
becomes when dignified by 
the term sport. I have seen 
a 200-pound fish snap the 
largest shark line like a 
thread, and large specimens 
' straighten out an iron shark 
hook, yet the skilled wielders 
of the rod catch these giants 
of the tribe with a line that 
is not larger than some eye- 
glass cords. The season of 
the tuna is restricted to the 
months of May, June, July 
and part of August, the active 
season being from May 20th 


a4 YELLOW TAIL CAUGHT WITH REEL BY F. V. RIDER. 
to July 15th, but the black LENGTH, 560 INCHES. WEIGHT, 41 LBS. 
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sea bass is taken from May until December. In the rooms of the Tuna 
club are silver cups and medals testifying to the prowess of the anglers 
who follow this big game. The albicore, which ranges up to sixty pounds 
and over, may well be classed 
with the tuna. It is caught 
trolling,and I have known a 
sixty-three- pound fish to tow 
a boat three miles. 

If the angler does not wish 
to try conclusions with such 
big game, there is the white 
sea bass, ranging fromtwenty 
to seventy pounds. The 
season is generally May and 
June. Of seven caught in 
one day by the writer with a 
sixteen-strand line each 
weighed over fifty pounds, 
and every fish made a play of 
from fifteen to thirty minutes 
that can only be described by 
the term magnificent. There 
is a difference in individuals, 
but one fifty-one-pound bass, 
taken after a twenty-five- 
minute contest, I believe, 
gave me more pleasure than 
any catch I ever made. 

The fish played entirely 
on the surface, and I only 
saved it by the skill and 
quick movements of my boat- 
man as the fish repeatedly 
rushed around the boat. This 
fish is a beautiful creature in 
bronze and old gold tints, and 
is well called the Santa Cata- 
lina salmon, having a close 

THE RECORD TUNA (WEIGHT, 164 LBS.) SEASON 1900, CAUGHT ON resemblance to that fish and 

ROD AND REEL BY GENERAL A. W. BARRETT. its equal in every way. The 
equipment used is, so far as line is concerned, the same as for the tuna, 
though I prefer a lighter line and a lighter rod. Flying-fish or large smelt 
is the killing bait, trolled slowly along not fifty feet from the shore. All 
my catches were made in Avalon bay not two hundred feet from shore, and 
around the first week in May. With the white sea bass should be ranked the 
yellow tail, a beautiful creature with iridescent back, yellow tail and median 
line; though it is a harder fighter, the type of a game fish. I will not say that 
it would be impossible to take a forty-pound yellow tail on salmon tackle, 
but it would be a question of hours. The average fish weighs about twenty 
pounds, and some idea of the sport at Santa Catalina may be had when it is 
said that Mr. F. S. Schenck and a companion, already quoted, took fifty in 
one day, and in the summer of 1900 the writer hooked a fish almost as soon 
as the bait touched the water. The fighting tactics of the fish are those of a 
general. I have seen strong men completely mastered by them, and, pound 
for pound, the fish has no equal among the game fishes of the world. The 
largest fish taken with a rod weighed fifty pounds, and was caught by Colonel 
C. P. Morehouse. The record since the organization of the Tuna club is held 
by F. V. Rider of New York with a forty-one-pound fish. The yellow tail is 
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THE ANGLER MAY SEE ALL THE FISHES OF THESE WATERS IN SPECIALLY PREPARED TANKS BEFORE HE 
GOES OUT TO CONTEST FOR THE PRIZES OF THE TUNA CLUB. 
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caught trolling or “still fishing,” the bait being sardines or smelt, and is in 
season from March to January, and sometimes is caught all the year around 
in Avalon bay. The vast schools of this fish tint the water a golden hue for 
acres, and their numbers are beyond computation. A fine and gamy bottom 
fish is the sheepshead, ranging up to twenty pounds. ‘Then if the wielder of 
the light eight or ten-ounce split-bamboo would test his skill in smaller 
game, there is the whitefish, the rock bass, the bonito and barracuda, while 
several smaller fry by no means complete a list that in variety and gamy 
qualities mark the Channel islands of Southern California as unique. 

The angler has the climate of the temperate zone. Hot days on the fish- 
ing grounds are unknown, yet the environment is tropical. The palm, 
banana and pepper lend beauty to the gardens of Avalon, and when the East 
is deep in the grasp of winter, the snow is falling at Santa Catalina, but 
the flakes are the petals of the rose, and the land runs riot in its wealth 
of verdure. 
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TOURNAMENT CATCH OF YELLOW TAIL BY F. V. RIDER AND B. O. KENDALL. 
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By Elizabeth Vore. 


He had seen the ups and downs of life, 
With its shadows and sunshine — 
For he was a gray old timer 
Of the days of *49. 
And, enthroned upon the counter 
Of the little country store, 
He smoked and ruminated 
On the happy days of yore. 






? 





aie pis ths 7 SE a : : 
“Them wuz good old days—you bet you!” 
And he heaved a blissful sigh, 
As his mind went traveling bacKhward 
Through those misty years gone by. 
“Why, we sowed and reaped fer gold dust, 
Thinking nothing of the land; 
Ca'mly, too, ignoring climate — 
Bankin’ on the dirt we parined. 


a we lived and duit: 2 
tae we did Purty nigh 
a ted and fought for me 
tie the sunny, Smilin’ _— 
~ ran then —]| Say it trul ga 
oi y. 
we yd maddened with th 
riends, I’m not fer sa on 
yin 
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“Only ”’—through the door, the old man 
Let his dim eyes wistfully dwell 
Where the yellow sunshine filtering 
Through the green leaves, softly fell 
On the red pomegranate blossoms, 
Hissing them to scarlet flame; 
“Only ’’— said the old man slowly, 














“And in place of gold — oft cursed— 
Are rare flowers and wealth untold, 
In the fruit and grain we garner 
And convert to honest gold.” 

And again his old eyes wandered bs 
O’er the poppy stretches bright — fie. Haya. : 
Like a golden flame of glory, Rati: Bye caen 9s 3 

Blazing in the changing light. es 3 a Ups ; 
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Of the days of —_ 




















Horses of California. 


FROM THE DAYS OF THE MISSIONS TO THE PRESENT. 


By Joseph Cairn Simpson. 


Second Paper—The Horses of the Argonauts. 


of California should have been 

selected to prove the peculiar 
adaptability, the natural advantages, 
of the Occident for the production of 
fine and fast horses, and those of re- 
markable endurance, will surprise 
people who are not well informed on 
the subject. Classed by a large ma- 
‘jority —in fact, by nearly all of the 
pioneers—as on a par with “Greas- 
ers,” stigmatized with the name of 
“mustang,” they were thrust aside as 
being next to worthless, of “no ac- 
count”; their only use to carry a 
cumbrous saddle with a rider whose 
sole claims to distinction were a wide- 
brimmed sombrero, huge, jingling 
spurs and a lariat. 

And yet there is the most substan- 
tial testimony, a superabundance of 
evidence, of their value for the pur- 
pose for which they were used; and 
for trips like that of Colonel Fremont 
they were a race by themselves, no 
other breed coming near them or being 
capable of performing such journeys 


"ote the so-called native horses 








under similar conditions. And, there- 
fore, however good the remote an- 
cestry, when, as previously stated, the 
descendants of the same stock degen- 
erated into ‘“ weeds” in Mexico and 
Texas, and with like treatment proved 
to be paragons in California, there is 
sound logic in the argument which 
ascribed the difference to climate, soil 
and other essentials of the Pacific 
coast. 

The pictures by Nahl, a reproduction 
of which appeared in November Sun- 
SET, prove that among these horses 
of the halcyon days of California 
were high types of the equine race. 
“High form and quality,” those dis- 
tinguishing marks of class, being por- 
trayed, and after making full allowance 
for heightening the effect by the ar- 
tist, the models must have been the 
basis of the drawing. That picture 
was made in 1851, when native horses 
were largely in the majority. The ar- 
tist would certainly select them to il- 
lustrate the-scenes of the still earlier 
days. What may appear incongruous 








SPAN OF MORGAN MARES, ‘**DOLLY’’ AND ‘'FLORA,’’ NATIVES OF VERMONT; BROUGHT TO CALIFORNIA 
FOR, AND OWNED BY, MRS. ANTOINETTE C. AIKEN OF RANCHO DE LA JOTA, 
NEAR ST. HELENA, NAPA COUNTY. 
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there is the representation of a child 
controlling the fiery white steed. But 
the description of the Rev. Walter 
Colton corroborates the sketch. He 
says: 

“They obey, with the gentlest do- 
cility, the slightest intimation; a swing 
of the hand, or the tap of the whip on 


‘* ELECTIONEER,”’ 


the saddle, will spring them into in- 
stant action, while a check of a thread- 
rein on the Spanish bit will bring 
them to a dead stand, and yet in these 
sudden stops, when rushing at the top 
of their speed, they manage not to jostle 
their rider or throw him forward.” 
Therefore, the pen-portraiture and 
the artist’s pencil agree in that re- 
spect, and as the description was pub- 


lished in 1850, author and artist were 
contemporaries. 

Docility, adaptability for the only 
work they were required to perform, 
and these united with a special educa- 
tion for the purpose, under teachers 
skilled in that department of horse- 
tuition, were dependent upon proper 





FROM WHOM MORE THAN 160 RECORD-BREAKING 
TROTTING HORSES HAVE DESCENDED; HE GAINED ALL 
HIS CELEBRITY IN CALIFORNIA. 


handling. But their marvelous powers 
of endurance, their capacity to gallop 
hour after hour, covering one hundred 
miles or more between sunrise and 
sunset, and that day after day, their 
only food the herbage gathered within 
the bounds of a lariat, were due to 
natural advantages. 

The system of breeding pursued 
was far from that which has brought 
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the thoroughbred racehorse into such 
a perfect animal. In place of selec- 
tion, z. ¢., breeding the best to the best 
for many generations, stallions were 
turned out with bands of mares, and 
the progeny left practically undis- 
turbed till their services were required. 
But in considering the progress of 
horse-breeding in California it must 
be borne in mind that the subsequent 
stages do not present the same condi- 
tions. Natural advantages had still a 
decided influence, and in every one of 
the three eras selected for representa- 
tion there is shown manifest su- 
periority. 

That pre-eminence has been partly 
overcome by greater exertions on the 
part of breeders in less-favored local- 
ities in the care of their stock. The 
rigors of eastern winters compelled 
the erection of warmer stables, but as 
outdoor life is an absolute necessity to 
the highest physical development, even 
with covered and artificially heated 
exercising grounds these were not to 
be compared to the geniality of the 
winter months here. 

The second period of horse-breed- 
ing in California, in accordance with 
the ideas that prevailed in the coun- 
tries from which the argonauts came, 
may be termed the transition epoch. 

In the first years following the dis- 
covery of gold there was a frantic rush 
for the gold fields, and turmoil every- 
where. When people had become in 
a measure settled, when they looked 
around them and found that the coun- 
try was just what they wanted for 
homes, there came the desire to make 
these homes as like those they had 
left as it was possible for them to ac- 
complish. Those who had a fancy for 
horses were fully convinced of the 
worthlessness of the California pro- 
duct. 

Notice the copy of the painting by 
Charles Nahl, “Sunday in California 
in the Olden Days,” and it will not 
require a great deal of study to 
imagine the effects on a pioneer from 
the East. The only thing on wheels 
was a covered vehicle—if worthy of 
that name—aclumsy, ponderous affair 
drawn by oxen. The prancing, curvet- 
ing horses, practiced in the business 
of the rodeo and with the graces of 








the manege, were far from making a 
favorable impression when the horses 


‘“‘back home” were recalled.  Evi- 
dently, they were of no earthly ac- 
count as harness horses. The emi- 


grants from the Northern states were 
accustomed to driving horses which 
could haul a wagon over the roads at 
the rate of twelve miles an hour, or 
faster, and the prevailing sport in that 
section and in these days were trotting 
races; in the summer time on tracks 
and roads, in the winter on the ice. 
Black Hawks, Morgans, Clays, e/ a/., 
were the horses they fancied, while 
from Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri 
and other states of the South there 
came people who were versed in the 
sports of the turf, and familiar with 
breeding and rearing the kind of horses 
which could run heats, from one mile 
to four miles, in faster time than any 
other sept of the equine race, viz., 
thoroughbreds. 

A great proportion of the people 
who crossed the plains, rounded Cape 
Horn and traversed the isthmus, were 
of an enterprising class, and also of 
sporting proclivities. Therefore, when 
horses were imported the racecourse 
and trotting track were kept in view. 
The southern contingent —and nearly 
all of them had a fancy for fast 
horses— were educated in the belief 
that for all purposes, excepting heavy 
draft, thoroughbreds were the best 
foundation stock. ‘The northern di- 
vision of the big army had equal con- 
fidence in the trotting strains. The 
grand patriarch of the harness-racing 
tribes, Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, was 
foaled in the memorable year of “49,” 
but several of his near kin were 
brought here, and one of his sons as 
2arly as 1859. 

A majority of the trotting stallions 
brought to California in the early days 
were sons and grandsons of Vermont 
Black Hawk, or of Morgan _ blood, 
which was the paternal line of Black 
Hawk. John Nelson by imp. Trustee, 
from an Abdallah mare, was one of the 
most successful of the old stock, and 
one of the old timers, St. Clair, had 
several descendants which were cham- 
pions; and while the progeny of Gen- 
eral Taylor, Geo. M. Patchen, Jr., 
Chieftain, Keokuk and several others 
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gained distinction, the St. Clairs of the 
tirst and second generation are in the 
lead, and these, with the progeny of 
John Nelson, will serve as illustrations 
of the advantages this country pre- 
sents under what I have called desul- 
tory methods of breeding, and systems 
of rearing the progeny which, in one 
respect, was inferior to the plan pur- 
sued by breeders of the very early 
days. The coupling of sires and dams 
was governed mainly by contiguity. 
Convenience had a good deal to do with 
the selection of a stallion, and the one 
which was handiest to reach, as a rule, 
determined the choice. Fillies and 


the dining table, and thousands of 
dollars were paid for a pair of driving 
horses brought from the Kast, when 
their superiors in every respect could 
have been bought at home for less 
money. 

The inferiority of California-bred 
horses was the prevailing idea even 
as late as 1874. In September of that 
year I met, for the first time, Governor 
Stanford, at the State Fair in Sacra- 
mento, and, remarking that the few 
months I had spent in California had 
convinced me that it would ultimately 
take the lead of all the states in the 
Union in breeding and rearing fast 
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‘*PALO ALTO,'’ FROM ‘'ELECTIONEER*’ AND ‘‘DAME WINNIE,’’ FOALED AT PALO ALTO, CAL., 1852; 
SEVEN-YEAR RECORD 2:124; TROTTED LATER AT STOCKTON IN 2:083,, THE 
RECORD FOR STALLIONS IN HIGH-WHEEL SULKY. 


emasculated colts could have the run 
of the pasture fields; the other colts 
could not be favored with that oppor- 
tunity for self-training, and in those 
early days regular exercise of young- 
sters on track or road was far from 
being so general as it was at the com- 
mencement of the third era. 

There was another drawback. Cali- 
fornia-bred horses were not appreci- 
ated until the colts reared on the large 
stock farms showed their superiority 
over those of the East. California 
horses and California wines were 
rated so low that apologies were of- 
fered for the last named if placed on 


horses, and also of great endurance, 
he answered: 

“T heartily agree with you, but not 
in our time.” 

He then had a few mares kept by a 
farmer near Sacramento, and when he 
had given the question of breeding 
horses more consideration he realized 
that it would not take so very many 
years to make the trial, and estab- 
lished the point by the truest of all 
tests—-actual results. 

The harness horses which came from 
the early importations, and which 
gained more than home reputation, 
were: Occident, by Doe, a son of St. 
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Clair; Lady St. Clair, by St. Clair; 
Controller, by John Nelson; Sam 
Purdy, by George M. Patchen, Jr.; 
Longfellow, by Red Bill; and Defiance, 
by Chieftain. 

The claim that the native horses 
obtained their marvelous endurance 
from climatic influences is, in a meas- 
ure, verified by the horses named, 
which, with the exception of Occident 
and Sam Purdy, gained distinction by 
their performances at longer distances 
than the conventional heats of a mile, 
best three in five. 

Longfellow and Defiance made a 
dead heat, which gave both of them 
the record, two miles in 4:4734, when 
at the time it was made, the next 
fastest was 4:501%4. Longfellow had 
the fastest record in a race to wagons, 
three miles, 7:53, when the second was 
7:53%, and he also held the record for 
four miles, 10:34%. Lady St. Clair 
had the wagon record for five miles, 
12:5434, the second, 13:00, and that 
made ‘in harness,” z.¢., a sulky, an 
advantage which was generally con- 
ceded to be three or four seconds to 
the mile in the old-fashioned vehicles. 

Controller trotted ten miles in 
27:234%, and the second is 28:08%, 
while the most remarkable perform- 
ance for twenty miles is that of Con- 
troller, 58:57, to wagon; the only one 
which excels it in point of speed was 
made to sulky, 58:25, falling far below 
when the different condition is con- 
sidered. 

The advantages the new vehicles 
have over the old has been demon- 
strated to be equivalent to four or 
more seconds in a mile when the com- 
parison is made between sulkies, and 
still greater in wagons. Smaller 
diameter of wheels and the tension 
of the wires do away with the vibra- 
tion of the long spokes. The ten- 
dency to fly outwards on the “turns,” 
centrifugal force, is overcome by the 
inflated rubber tire, which grips the 
ground over which it passes. With 
the old style of skeleton wagon, espe- 
cially when the curvature was acute 
and the turns nearly level, the hind 
wheels would be thrown so far around 
that the front wheel would strike the 
“rub-iron.” 

The longer the journey the greater 


the effect, and hence the twenty miles 
of Controller is far away the best 
exhibition of speed and endurance of 
a trotter for a distance, which is a 
supreme trial of these qualities. In 
this connection it must be borne in 
mind that all performances previous 
to 1892 were made to “high wheels,” 
and, by the way, California holds, in 
addition to others, the fastest record, 
any age or sex, 2:08%; the fastest 
stallion, 2:0834; the fastest-two-year- 
old, 2:1034, when the now obsolete 
vehicle was a part of the equipment. 

Occident was three-quarters of Cali- 
fornia breeding. His sire, Doc, was 
foaledin Sacramento in 1858; his grand- 
sire, St. Clair, was brought across the 
plains in 1849. The dam of Occident 
was a small bay mare. She was nearly 
covered with brands, and an accurate 
representation of which was published 
in the California Spzrzt of the Times, 
with an outline sketch of the animal. 
This, a Mr. Tiffany, a breeder who 
lived in the vicinity of Los Angeles, 
cut out and pasted in his memorandum 
book. All the brands were recognized 
as belonging to breeders of the south- 
ern country, and Mr. Tiffany informed 
me that after showing the cut and 
interviewing many of the old-time 
breeders, it was settled that she was 
a native, and while there was a pos- 
sible chance for a strain of thorough- 
bred the burden of testimony was that 
she was of purely California blood. 

Occident was foaled in 1863; Sacra- 
mento his birthplace. His early days 
were anything but favorable for the 
development of speed. He was one 
of a team which hauled earth in the 
construction of the levee, and notwith- 
standing his lack of size he kept his 
end of the whiffle-tree however heavy 
the load. Relieved from a life of ser- 
vitude —it could not be called ignoble, 
inasmuch as he played well his part — 
he was transferred to the road, and 
showed so much natural trotting speed 
that he was purchased by Governor 
Stanford in 1870. From the time of 
that fortunate change in ownership 
his progress was rapid. The reports 
of his marvelous flights of speed 
crossed the mountains, and eastern 
turf papers commented upon the “Cal- 
ifornia wonder.” 
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A TYPICAL HORSE-BREEDING RANCH OF CALIFORNIA— VIEWS AT OAKWOOD PARK FARM, 
DANVILLE, CONTRA COSTA COUNTY. 
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On August 14th, 1867, Dexter trotted 
in 2:174%, an unparalelled perform- 
ance, experts claiming that a decade, 
at least, would elapse before it was 
beaten. In June, 1872, Goldsmith 
Maid trotted in 2:1634; on September 
17, 1873, Occident marked the same 
figures. Sharing the championship 
with the great mare, his bettering of 
Dexter’s record made him the cham- 
pion gelding. 

In considering the relative merits 
of horses it is fair argument to claim 
that while one was favored by circum- 
stances, another had to struggle against 
adverse fortune. From the hard ser- 
vice in his earlier years, or other cause, 
the feet of Occident became contracted. 
An operation by Dr. Dunbar did not 
benefit —in all probability was injuri- 
ous—and though in October, 1874, he 
beat Judge Fullerton, trotting in 2:14, 
there are good reasons for the belief 
that without that mishap he would 
have made a still lower mark than 
2:1634. As it was, there was the proof 
that speed as well as endurance was 
an endowment of the early California 
horses; those of a later date prove, 
beyond successful contention to the 
contrary, that the inheritance is not 
confined to a single champion, as 
there are many which have worn 
the crowns, and that the progeny 
of stallions and mares brought here 
from the East, are far superior to 
those which were reared in the land 
of their nativity. 

I have previously stated that a few 
months residence in this state con- 
vinced me that so much of the Pacific 
slope as I had seen would become the 
great horse-breeding section of the 
United States. Better tostate that from 





my first view of the Sacramento valley 
I was impressed with the advantages 
presented, and the impression grew 
stronger and stronger; and when a year 
had passed, spring, summer, autumn 
and winter giving the opportunity for 
thorough comparison, in place of fa- 
vorable opinion there was implicit 
faith that the future would demon- 
strate the correctness of the judgment. 
The third of April, 1874, we left Chi- 
cago. Nota bud had swelled, scarcely 
a token that the second of the vernal 
months was rightly placed in the cal- 
endar; with the exception that the big 
rivers were clear of ice, a wintry as- 
pect. We took our last breakfast of 
the journey on the Summit, and when 
the landlord took me to the second 
story to show where the snow had 
been shoveled away to admit the light 
into the windows, it was not far from 
being “in keeping” with the rest of 
the picture. The transformation was 
startling; the rapidity of the changes 
brought a feeling akin to scepticism, a 
disbelief in the evidence of eyesight. 
It could not be possible that seasons 
were so suddenly obliterated. The 
train glided adown the slope. Patches 
of green bordered by snow banks, from 
which rivulets were trickling; all 
green, flowers, shrubbery in verdant 
garb; birds of bright plumage, gaudily 
colored butterfies; springtime on the 
verge of summer. Summer came in 
earnest an hour or solater on. Wheat 
and barley fields of large extent, with- 
out a break in the luxuriant growth, 
were seen, the stalks swaying in the 
breeze. An intensely blue sky, save 
a few white clouds, which cast shad- 
ows on grain and pasture fields. 

We landed in San Francisco the 
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tenth of April. ‘Towards the end of 
the month, or it might be the first 
week in May, I accompanied Mr. 
Charles R. Peters in a trip around the 
southern part of the bay. Welunched 
with Mr. Henry Seales at Menlo Park, 
and had several hours to look around 
before taking the train for San Jose. 

At the head of Mr. Seales’ trotting 
stud was Elmo, which I had known 
well in the East, a dark bronze chest- 
nut, white mane and tail, and he never 
before had such a glossy coat and so 
much lustre in his eye, when blanketed 
and groomed in his preparation for 
the races. Mares were literally up 
to their knees in wild oats, alfilerilla 
and burr-clover, and the foals were as 
lusty and strong as their eastern rela- 
tives would be months hence. Some 
of them were shedding their first coats, 
and that at a season of the year when 
few would be foaled in the East. 

There was another surprise. [ook- 
ing at the wheat field, and well aware 
that thirty bushels to the acre was a 
big crop in Iowa, I felt safe in estima- 
ting it at forty bushels to the acre. 
“Nearer twice that amount,” Mr. 
Seales replied, and in order to place it 
beyond conjecture, he had that field 
of one hundred and twenty acres har- 
vested and threshed separately, and 
something over sixty bushels to the 
acre was the report of Mr. Seales. 
We passed the night at San Jose, and 
got a carriage to take us to Newark 
and the Mission San Jose. 

Mr. Peters was an entertaining com- 
panion and to one who was eager to 
obtain information, his knowledge of 
the early days and early inhabitants 
made his conversation peculiarly inter- 
esting. Itold him of the Fremont ride 





and questioned him about the native 
horses, and the high opinion I had of 
their powers of endurance, etc. He 
corroborated Mr. Colton, and among 
other stories told an incident which 
occurred on the ground of our journey. 

Many queer things were shipped to 
California around Cape Horn, one of 
them a Broadway stage, but the sand- 
hills of San Francisco placed an inter- 
dict on its use. A native Californian 
who lived on the east side of the bay 
bought it. His daughter was to be 
married, and the coach, freshly painted, 
was deemed a fitting car for the bride 
and her attendants. Six native horses 
were harnessed to the ponderous vehi- 
cle, and there was never a state coach 
that could approach it in the way of 
postillions and outriders. Scores of 
the last-named had their lariats ready 
should the horses become unmanage- 
able. The bride and her maids were 
on the outside of the coach, gorgeous 
in their finery, and the attending 
caballeros in their gayest costume. It 
was several miles between the house 
and the church; there were no fences 
inthe way. All the route up-grade, 
the ground was smooth, and the six 
gallant horses took the load along at a 
swift gallop. “A grand spectacle it 
was,” said Mr. Peters, “as the caval- 
cade drew up in front of the church, 
though the coach, on which was 
painted in letters of gold, ‘Broadway 
and ‘Twenty-fourth street,’ seemed 
strangely out of place among so many 
equestrians, and the legend on the 
panel of the stage told of a scene in 
direct contrast to the view which to 
me was surprisingly beautiful.” 

From the veranda of Captain 
Beard’s house, adjacent to the adobe 
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“BEAUTIFUL BELLE,’’ DAM OF RECORD BREAKERS. 


buildings of the Mission San Jose, 
nearly the whole of the valley was in 
sight. The mountains of the Coast 
range to the westward were green to 
their summits where the timber line 
was broken, the bay glimmering in 
the sunshine, and the slope from the 
mission to the water nearly covered 
with grain and native grasses which a 
person, unaccustomed to the verdure 
of California, could scarcely distinguish 
from cultivated growth. 

The adjacent hills were clothed with 
wild oats, already in bloom, and the 
vines and fruit trees, planted by the 
fathers half a century before, in full 
vigor. There was an orange tree of 
large size in an angle made by the 
walls of the house —a mass of golden- 
colored fruit and dark green foliage. 
The stream, which had turned the mill- 
stones of the padres, broke over the 
restraining wall in a miniature cata- 
ract clear and sparkling in the sun- 
light. Hundreds upon hundreds of 
acres of orchards and vineyards have 


now taken the place of grain and pas- 
ture fields; villages grown into towns 
and cities, and yet there was a charm 
in the earlier associations which nearly 
twenty-seven years have failed to dim. 

With so much to admire, such a dif- 
ference between this and any country 
with which I was familiar, that scarcely 
a day passed without some new ex- 
perience, and yet every point which 
had a bearing on the breeding of horses 
in Califormia was never overlooked. 
I brought eleven horses which were 
domiciled on the Oakland racecourse: 
seven in training, five gallopers and 
two trotters, four turned out on the 
infield at the Oakland track. 

There was less than thirty-eight 
acres within the inner line of a “regu- 
lation track,’ one mile in circuit, and 
when I saw that there were fifty-six 
horses and four cows to get their sus- 
tenance from so small a field, I sup- 
posed that it would be as “bare as the 
road” in a few weeks.  Blue-grass, 
red-top, timothy, all the clovers, on 
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the richest soil in the eastern and 
southern country, would have failed 
to sustain such a drove in even fair 
condition when a month had passed. 
While there was a diminution in the 
number as the summer months pro- 
gressed, plenty were left to prove that 
these native grasses were far superior 
to those of the East, doubling, at the 
smallest computation, the capacity of 
the same number of acres for the pas- 
turage of horses. 

An object lesson as to the value of 
California hay was soon presented. 
To obtain the only house in the vicinity 
of the track I had to purchase the 
contents of the house and barn. The 
owner called my attention to the qual- 
ity of the hay, remarking that it was 
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the best wheat hay, for which he paid 
sixteen dollars a ton. To me it looked 
more like bales of straw. ‘The horses 
I expected to run could never be got 
in order on that, and I sent to Oregon 
for a supply of timothy hay. That 
had to come by vessel, and weeks in- 
tervened before it arrived. The fore- 
man of the stable was delighted. It 
appeared to be very good. Not quite 
as many blades as the far-eastern crop. 
but equal to that of the Western 
states. The horses took a few bites of 
it and looked around. ‘Try them 
with the straw, Billy!” At every feed 
time he had inveighed against the 
coarse fibre, only fitted for bedding, 
etc. The horses held a different 
opinion. When given the opportunity 





“ARION’’—AS A TWO-YEAR-OLD TROTTED 2:103, IN HIGH-WHEEL 
SULKY, A TIME NEVER EQUALLED BY ANY TWO-YEAR- 
OLD IN SULKY OF ANY DESCRIPTION. 
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nity to select they would not touch 
the timothy while there was a mouth- 
ful of the other in reach. 

So far as “bodily condition” was 
concerned they could not have done 
better; not the least tendency to con- 
stipation, which was a troublesome 
feature in the East, especially when 
prairie hay was fed. So the Oregon 
importation was forced on the young- 
sters which were not in training. 

Owing to harness horses being 
“worked” on the Oakland track, it 








geration. A wheat field was so thickly 
covered with sheaves that an eastern 
farmer would have been certain that 
it was “salted” by hauling bundles 
from adjoining ground, until he be- 
came aware that there was none va- 
cant. What surprised me the most was 
a field of corn. The only moisture 
from the sky, after it was planted, was 
a light rainfall. A drought of three 
weeks in Iowa or I1linois would cause 
the corn blades to ‘curl,’ and here, 
from the time the plants were a few 











**SUNOL’’ — 2:084 IN HIGH-WHEEL SULKY. 


became too hard for the gallopers, and 
they were taken to John Hall’s track, 
near Alvarado. Twice a week I drove 
from Oakland to Mr. Hall’s, on each 
occasion staying over night to see the 
horses work in the morning, and these 
journeys gave the opportunity to see 
the harvesting of the crops along the 
route. The haycocks were so numer- 
ous that it was evident the claim of 
four tons to the acre was not an exag- 


inches above the ground until they 
were fully matured, not even a summer 
shower. Like the wonderful transfor- 
mation from winter to summer in a few 
hours, here was a problem not readily 
solved. Difference of altitude was not 
the sole cause of the marvelous change 
in temperature. The warm ocean cur- 
rent, which flows from south to north 
during the months which are so cold 
on the other side of the mountains, 
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gives warmth to the atmosphere. But 
the maize flourished when there was 
nothing to guide an observer who had 
recently arrived from the corn-growing 
region of the Orient to an understand- 
ing of the mystery. It was simple 
enough when the key was secured —a 
grand system of underground irriga- 
tion over a large portion of California. 
At Mr. Seales’ place there was a flow- 
ing artesian well; at Newark one of 
larger bore, from which quite a stream 
was projected. The pressure, suff- 
cient to throw the column of water 
some distance above the surface, would 
cause it to permeate the soil when 
unobstructed by rocks or heavy clays. 
Inasmuch as during the months in 
which there is no rainfall, crops flour- 
ish outside of the artesian belt, and 
at an elevation which would appear 
to overcome pressure, save that which 
would be exerted by the large lakes 
among the mountain tops, such as 
Tahoe, Donner lake and other large 
bodies of water — there may be other 
causes of immunity from the ill effects 
of long-continued drought. At all 
events, vegetables and cereals which 
have a tap-root, and which are planted 
in time to have the seeds germinate, 
follow the sinking moisture, and crops 
of corn that would be called a good 
return in the great corn-growing lands 
of the Middle West, while beets and 
other vegetables of enormous propor- 
tions, by far the largest part of their 
growth made during the ‘dry season.” 

That dry season is a terrible buga- 
boo to eastern people, and as a large 
majority of transient visitors confine 
their stay to the winter months, when 


questioned upon that point are unable 
to answer from their own observation. 

A friend of mine who had made 
several trips across the plains with 
horses to sell in California remarked: 
“Should you come back during the 
summer months you will realize that 
this country is surely God’s green 
earth.” I awaited anxiously for the 
time of the year which was to coun- 
terbalance, perhaps overbalance, the 
glories of April, May and June. The 
semi-weekly drives between Oakland 
and Alvarado, the summer of 1574, 
proved that there were no grounds 
tor forebodings. Subsequent journeys 
and visits to stock farms convinced me 
that for the breeding and rearing of 
high-class horses, in place of being 
detrimental, the dry season was ad- 
rantageous. In fact, the rare excel- 
lence of the native horses was entirely 
due to the season of sunshine and 
absence of rainfall, and now, if not so 
potent, it has a beneficial influence. 

In order to give the reasons for this 
belief, and to show that the climate of 
California is the grand factor in the 
production of so many celebrities of 
the racecourse and trotting tracks, it 
will be necessary to portray the climate 
for the whole of the year. From New 
Year’s to New Year’s not a single 
month that is unfavorable to breeding 
and training horses, and in the aggre- 
gate so much superior to other “ race- 
horse breeding regions,” that it is not 
at all surprising that when climatic 
conditions were united with capital 
and judgment the record should be 
where it is—the first place in the 
history of horse-breeding. 


Gold Mines Atop the Ground. 


THE OLIVE-GROWING 


INDUSTRY OF CALIFORNIA AND ITS 


PROMISING FUTURE. 


By A. J. Wells. 


7 °%HE favorite tree of Italy has 
become a feature of the Cali- 
fornia landscape. 

The mystic, floating gray of olive trees 
arrests the eye in valley and foothill 
north and south, and whatever of 


profit the future may accord the 


in- 
dustry, the trees that “look as if they 
grew by moonlight” alone, are here 
vigorous and fruitful in the soft air. 
The industry associated with them 
promises to be of immense importance. 
The olive is here, not as a luxury, but 
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as a valuable food product. It has yet 
to make its way into more general 
use. Multitudes have yet to learn its 
value as food. It has been called “the 
Providence of Italy.” It is equally a 
blessing in Spain and Greece, and the 
peasants of those countries will make 
a meal out of a handful of dried olives 
and a slice of black bread. Or, the 
meal will consist of bread and oil and 
wine, the oil taking the place of butter. 
If they are able to add to this midday 
repast a salad or an onion, it becomes 
a feast. But with an onion, a slice of 
the black bread of their country and a 
few dried olives, an Italian or a Span- 
ish peasant will travel or work all day. 

It is not mere poverty of resource. 
He finds in this ration elements needed 
for actual nourishment. The olive is 
rich in flesh-producing qualities. 

But the fruit that the peasants of 
the sunnier regions of Europe say is 
both meat and bread, is not the unpal- 
atable, moldy-looking green thing that 
you eat at many a fine dinner, under 
the delusion that it is “a relish.” It 
is not the oblong vegetable bullet of 
the restaurant, with as little nourish- 
ment as a piece of pine bark, and as 
indigestible. That was put up for the 
restaurant. It would be unprofitable to 
furnish olives that were too palatable. 

The olive for exportation is gathered 
unripe. The keeping qualities belong 
to the green fruit, but the food value, 
the digestibility and the flavor belong 
to the ripe fruit. Those who have 
never eaten any but the imported 
article do not know the true delicacy 
of flavor which belongs to the ripe 
olive. Then it is both healthful and 
delicious, and as nutritious as meat. 
It attains its sweetest and most lus- 
cious condition for both pickling and 
oil when its color is passing from 
green to yellowish, or into a brownish 
maroon. It is then mellow and rich 
in oil, and has parted with much of 
its acridity. When this becomes well 
known, and there is everywhere a 
true acquaintance with properly pre- 
pared olives and pure oil, the con- 
sumption of both will be enormously 
increased. We may get tired of 


oranges, and even of deciduous fruits, 
but not of olives. They will come to 
be as staple as bread. 


It is thought that the taste for the 
olive must be cultivated. This grows 
out of its use as an unripe product, or 
as a badly prepared one. Pickled at 
the right time, and in a skillful man- 
ner, it will commend itself to popular 
taste and make its way into universal 
use. ‘The same will be true of the oil, 
when people are intelligent and dis- 
criminating, and know at once the peril 
of adulterations and the food value and 
medicinal value of pure olive oil. 

The United States must look to Cali- 
fornia for pure and high-grade table 
oil. None comes from abroad. No 
first-class oil, it is confidently claimed, 
ever comes to us from Europe. It is 
reserved for home consumption. The 
countries producing it consume it. 
Certain it is that no good oil is found 
in our markets under a foreign label. 

That pale, greenish-yellow, limpid, 
sweet, inodorous liquid that runs from 
the first squeeze of the press in the 
oil mill is called “virgin” oil. The 
quantity is limited. It is nature’s per- 
fect product—a kind of idealized oil. 
It is oil apart from animal life, un- 
affected by feeding or confinement, 
the pure and healthful product of a 
tree. It is extracted from the ripe 
fruit by simple pressure, without the 
use of water, and has in it no tissues 
of the fruit. Happy the man who can 
get this for his salad — nothing is finer. 

The second flow of oil is secured by 
recrushing the pumice and adding 
water, and a third by the addition of 
hot water. Then comes the settling 
tanks and the elaborate filtering, and 
the oil is ready for bottling. 

As a people, we are much given to 
the use of lard, but nothing in the 
world is such a wholesome and desir- 
able cooking medium as good olive 
oil. Increased use of oil, instead of 
fat compounds, would greatly lessen 
dyspepsia; as an article of diet, it is 
clean and refined. Travelers complain 
of the cooking in Spain and Italy. It 
is not the smell and taste of onions 
and garlic, though these abound; it is 
the quality of the oil used. Our oil- 
makers have learned that nothing 
absorbs odors and impurities like olive 
oil, and that the soundness of the fruit 
and absolute cleanness of everything 
in connection with it are essential to 
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the flavor of the bottled product. This 
fact makes some foreign customs in the 
oil district of special interest to us. 

Thus many of the oil mills of Italy 
are placed underground. They are 
built into the steep hillsides for the 
sake of uniform temperature, and all 
the processes of crushing, pressing, 
refining and settling go on in under- 
ground chambers. Mules drive the 
mill for grinding the olives, and 
earthen jars, filled with oil, sit all 
around. These cellars can hardly be 
kept very clean, and ventilation suf- 
ficient to secure a constant supply of 
fresh air is almost impossible. The 
flavor of the oil must be affected by 
the conditions under which it is made. 

Then, too, the imperfect fruit is 
made into oil. In Italy the olive is 
often wormy, a condition unknown 
here. It may be due to the age or 
diseased conditions of the trees, but 
of the fact itself there is no question. 
The growers there are much afflicted 
over the injury which is done to the 
olive by a good-sized worm. This 
worm-infested fruit is unfit for pick- 
ling, and is crushed and pressed for oil. 

A few years ago travelers in the 
sunny regions of San Remo saw 
curious-looking sacks on the backs of 
donkeys, coming down from the or- 
chards on the hillsides, and going 
from the mills down to the seaports. 
The ungainly and greasy-looking bags 
were pigskins, and both olives and 
olive oil were transported in them. It 
may be that these ancient skins are 
not in general use, and that within a 
very few years they have been wholly 
discarded, but this may be affirmed 
strongly, that the makers in California 
have learned more about the manu- 
facture of olive oil within the last ten 
years than Italy has learned in a hun- 
dred years. Europe is conservative 
and changes her customs very slowly. 
We cannot confide in the methods of 
foreign producers of the salad oil which 
finds its way to our tables. 

The most serious fact. however, is 
this: The oil with a foreign label 
rarely comes to us free from some form 
of adulteration. Peanut oil, cotton- 
seed oil, oil of sesamum, lard oil and 
other substances are employed as 
substitutes, and constitute the bulk 


of the oil sold in American markets. 

This statement can be made as em- 
phatic as possible. ‘The delectable oil 
that you tancy comes from groves on 
the hillsides and plains of ‘Tuscany, 
probably has not five per cent of olive 
oil in it. Out of sixty-six samples 
submitted to chemical analysis in the 
Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, none were pure. One con- 
tained no olive oil, and none over four 
percent. This is interesting. But it 
needs to have placed beside it the un- 
wholesomness of some of the sub- 
stances employed to imitate olive oil. 

Cotton-seed cake was once experi- 
mented with in the South as a nour- 
ishing food for slave gangs. It was 
too fatally nourishing, and the death 
rate so increased as to make the use of 
cotton-seed meal unprofitable. In 
England it was fed to sheep with dis- 
astrous results. Much excitement was 
caused in agricultural circles at the 
time by the large losses in sheep from 
its use. Yet it is, perhaps, the chief 
element in the bottle of so-called for- 
eign oil on American tables today. 

There is said to be no law in France 
or Italy regulating the sales of ‘“imi- 
tation oil,’ and a cheap and often 
injurious compound is sent to our 
markets. The manufacturers of pure 
oil in this state have to face this un- 
equal competition. 

Physicians are making use of the 
fine oil produced here, and are finding 
out, thank goodness, that it is better 
than cod-liver oil, as something fitted 
to support the starved-out tissues and 
revive the exhausted vitality after the 
crisis of typhoid fever, pneumonia, 
pulmonary affections, and especially 
of diseases of the alimentary tract. 
They are satisfied that here isa natural 
product, exactly suited to the purpose. 
One sums up the virtues of pure olive 
oil as an ‘‘unsurpassed remedy in most 
wasting diseases,” as having a “direct 
alterative effect in constitutional dis- 
eases” and “distinctive influence upon 
the liver,” where “its benefits are not 
at all chimerical.” And another, a 
distinguished member of his profes- 
sion, thinks that if some of the car- 
loads of fruit which we send to the 
Lake regions, to the Mississippi valley 
and to the East were to consist of “the 
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products of our olive orchards, either 
in jars of our meaty olives or in cans 
of the oil, that less haggard and short- 
winded consumptives would find their 
way over the range to this coast.” 

The use of olive oil as a constructive 
nutriment and as a food-supply will 
steadily increase. What the Romans 
called ‘the first of all trees” is here 
to stay. Its culture isincreasing. It 
thrives in a greater diversity of soils 
and locations than most other trees. 
The man who has only valley land 
will find that his berries are large and 
pulpy, and the very thing for pickling, 
while another who has hill land will, 
if his varieties are well chosen and 
his methods good, produce superior 
oil. The tree will do well at the sea 
level and near the ocean, and it will 
flourish and fruit high up in the 
interior, on the sides of the Sierra, 
perhaps at an altitude of 3000 feet 
or more. 

California is not only “in the olive 
belt,” but our share of that climatic 
belt is an area larger than New 
England. “The empire of climate,” 
Montesquieu has said, “is the most 
powerful of all empires.” If this is 
true, then the future of California will 
turn chiefly about its industries. 

We cannot live on climate, but the 
products of climate may be such as to 
add to the wealth of the State. What- 
ever the future is to have, it will have 
intelligence, and with a wider appre- 
ciation of the value of the olive as 
food will come increased consumption, 
and a market for all the olives and oil 
that the whole state can produce. 
The old proverb will come true, that 
“an olive ranch is a gold mine on top 
of the ground.” 

Here, and yet in their infancy, are 
industries which take away the tragedy 
of toil, and remove from the hands the 
pathos of hard scrabble. These indus- 
tries are foreordained. Nature deter- 
mines where the olive shall grow. It 
limits it to a few favored regions of 
the world. These regions have a 
monopoly of production. 

France is not finding the industry 
profitable, and her orchards are not 
increasing. The climate is not suit- 
able. Many orchards in Italy are made 
unprofitable by untimely frosts, the 


hopes of the year being swept away 
in a night. Here the tree is vigorous 
and healthy, vast regions are climat- 
ically “just right,” and with our trans- 
portation facilities it is only a question 
of care and skill in preparing the fruit 
of the orchard for market. Produce 
a fine pickle and a pure and well- 
flavored oil and the market will 
steadily improve, and both the table 
and the pocket will be enriched. 

The lover of California believes in 
the olive. He looks with delight upon 
the long avenues of pale green trees, 
where late were dusty mesas or barren 
foothills. The tendency of our horti- 
culture is toward specialization, and 
the orchards are adding to the pictur- 
esque, and beginning to possess some- 
thing of the “attractions of natural 
forests.” 

The state is just beginning its actual 
development. During a residence here 
of more than a quarter of a century, 
the writer has never seen a time of 
such promise as the present. We have 
passed, in many of the industries 
peculiar to us, the stage of experi- 
ment, and are ready to profit by the 
mistakes of otherdays. The questions 
of soil, of climate, of varieties, of 
methods of preparation, all have been 
exploited, and with the population 
of the nation mounting up steadily 
toward a hundred millions, and lines 
of traffic with all parts of the land 
rapidly multiplying, and the Orient at 
our doors calling for our surplus food 
products, we may confidently look to 
see California advancing and becom- 
ing an empire in itself. 

And where the herds of the padres 
roamed and fattened, and the bells of 
the missions called to prayer and song, 
and the thousand forms of flower-life 
repeated themselves, and the wild 
grasses ripened to golden brown, and 
soft shades of yellow under cloudless 
skies, the Californian of today who 
looks out upon wilderness of green 
orchards and multiplied forms of indus- 
trial life and evidences of prosperity, 
has no fear that the slumbrous air 
which caresses the olive and the 
orange, will ever breathe its languor 
into the energetic people who have 
awakened the state from the sleep of 
its days of romance. 
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CALIFORNIA, NEW YEAR’S DAY, Igo! 
-ah, whal so rare 





: California’s winter-summes 

Then, tf ever, come perfect days, 
’7T7s as easy now for the heart to be true 

As for grass to be green, or sktes to be blue 


’Tis the naturvalway of living 


FROM PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN ESPECIALLY FOR SUNSET MAGAZINE. 
CARNIVAL OF ROSES AT PASADENA, 





Charles Melville Hays. 


7 YT HE president of the Southern Pacific Company, Charles Melville Hays, 


arrived in San Francisco on January 5th, and took up the detail of his 
new duties within a few days after arrival, He entered upon the vast 
work before him with the energy of the enthusiastic thorough-going railroad 
man that he is, showing the same determination to master all problems of his 
position that has characterized his career elsewhere. In spite of the vast 
amount of business routine confronting him, he has found the time to meet 
representative citizens of California and various organized bodies of merchants 
and men whose interests are linked with traffic and transportation. To them 
he has outlined a simple policy of mutual help that won for him promptly many 
expressions of confidence, and even admiration. 

The record of Mr. Hays in life and in railroading seems the embodiment 
of the coupled principles of hard work and never-say-die enthusiasm. If 
genius, as someone has defined it, is the eternal faculty of taking pains, then 
is Mr. Hays a genius. His life in its step-by-step advancement, is clearly 
an illustration of what a man may do when ability and opportunity join 
forces. His apparent motto has been—if he ever possessed such a story-book 
attribute — ‘‘ Work, work; see what ‘you can best do next, and how well you 
can do it.” 

The new president, and successor of the late Collis P. Huntington in the 
management of the varied affairs of the company, is in the prime of life. He 
was born in Rock Island, Ill., May 16, 1856, and began his railway service 
in November, 1878, in the passenger department of the Atlantic & Pacific 
railroad at St. Louis, Mo., and served in the accounting department and 
general superintendent’s office of that road. In 1877 he became secretary to 
the general manager of the Missouri Pacific railway, and afterward occupied 
a corresponding position with the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific railway. In 
1886 he became assistant general manager of the latter road, and in 1889 
general manager of the Wabash Western railway. Three years later he was 
promoted to be general manager of the united Wabash system, and in 1894 
was elected vice-president of that road. On January 1, 1896, he was made 
general manager of the Grand Trunk Railway system of Canada. 

The manner in which he brought up the affairs of the Grand Trunk road, 
as well as his able management of the Wabash system, attracted attention and 
gained him fame among men watching railway affairs. As one of the leading 
railway journals recently put it in paying Mr. Haysa timely and just tribute: 

“His success in the management of the Wabash and Grand Trunk 
properties has attested his pre-eminent ability in the handling of large affairs, 


and predicate for him a successful career in the widely-extended interests of 
the Southern Pacific Company.” 
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In the portrait of Charles 

M. Hays, President of the 
OF 4 ae * 
PRESIDENT »OUthern Pacific Com- 
HAYS pany, SUNSET has in this 


PORTRAIT 


issue a supplement that 
will be received with great interest by 
railroad men throughout the country. 
This reproduction of an excellent like- 
ness of Mr. Hays will serve to make 
his features familiar to the thousands 
of men working under his jurisdiction. 
Elsewhere is published a short bio- 
graphical sketch of our new president, 
which needs no insertion of fulsome 
eulogy to make “mighty interestin’ 


readin’.” 

ome Almost every city of any 
MARDI pretension in the United 
GRAS AT States has at times tried its 
NEW art upon a yearly carnival, 


ORLEANS but of them all the only one 
of national fame that has shown endur- 
ing strength is the Mardi Gras at New 
Orleans. There is something that ap- 
peals very strongly in this duration of 
an annual merry-making that is so en- 
shrined in the affections of the people 
of New Orleans that for nearly half a 
century it hassurvived a time remark- 
able for its radical and almost bewilder- 
ing changes in everything pertaining 
to ways of living, from the earning of 
bread to the art of entertainment. 

The festivities this season will un- 
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doubtedly be on a larger scale than 
those of any previous season. The 
great days are to be Monday and 
‘Tuesday, February 1&th and 19th, 
though the preceding week will be 
largely given over to the revelers. On 
Monday King Rex lands, the Krewe 
of Proteus have their pageant of tab- 
leaux and masked ball. On ‘Tues- 
day the Fat” comes the pageant of 
Rex, and in the evening the pageant 
of Comus and the masked ball of that 
fun-loving monarch. A dozen other 
organizations will contribute balls, pa- 
rades and other forms of entertain- 
ments for attendants. 

The different organizations that 
count for so much in the success of 
Mardi Gras are worthy of study. One 
of them, at least, is nearly a half cen- 
tury old, and many others have flour- 
ished for long years. They are all 
private, exclusive organizations, their 
heavy expenses being borne by the 
members, with the single exception of 
Rex, his retinue and pageant, whose 
exchequer the city cares for. No 
sooner is one carnival over than the 
organizations begin working on the 
display for the succeeding winter. 
So, fully eleven months is spent in 
planning for the good time. The ri- 
valry is keen, and great secrecy is 
observed regarding the work under 
way. All the great historical and 
mythological tableaux are kept under 
lock and key, the illuminating and 
color schemes are jealously guarded, 
so that the blaze of glory exhibited to 
the expectant populace is a surprise 
as well as a delight. 

3ut Mardi Gras is, in 
FUN-MAKING its deepest meaning, 
lag neither a governmental 

affair nor an expression 
of rival organizations. It is the fun- 
making of the people. No other city 
in the United States has, perhaps, a 
populace of such light-hearted, vola- 
tile, vivacious, fun-loving and artistic 
folk as the city of New Orleans. So 
at carnival time they all banish their 
troubles and, for a little space, indulge 
in unmarred happiness. It is this 
abandonment of cares, this fraternity 
in fun, that, coupled with the tempera- 
ment of the people, has made Mardi 
Gras so remarkably successful. 
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The organizations and the citizens 
as individuals work well together. 
The decorations and illuminations of 
New Orleans during Mardi Gras are 
studies in color harmony. ‘The cele- 
bration has no commercial aspect. 
Visitors are most cordially greeted, and 
the merry maskers, who find joy in 
everything, are not incivil. But one 
soon learns that the carnival is borne 
along by the spirit of mirth, and the 
presence of visitors is not at all an 
essential in its success. But if they 
come in the spirit of the occasion, 
they are assured of a royal good time. 

Of late years New Orleans has 
gathered its thousands of visitors from 
all parts of the United States on this 
occasion. Pacific coast travelers will 
be pleased to learn of the arrangement 
whereby all passengers, regardless of 
the kind of tickets held, will be given 
stopovers at New Orleans without ad- 
ditional cost during Mardi Gras. A 
great many have already signified 
their intention of joining the special 
train party that is to leave San Fran- 
cisco Wednesday evening, February 
13th, and Los Angeles on the follow- 
ing morning, reaching New Orleans 
Saturday night, while other travelers, 
who can spend but one day in the 
Crescent City, will leave on Sunset 
Limited from San Francisco on Fri- 
day, and from Los Angeles on Sat- 
urday, arriving Monday evening in 
New Orleans. 


Trains will be running between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, over the 
new Coast Line of the Southern Pa- 
cific, by the first of March, if nothing 
unanticipated intervenes. The most 
interesting of the features of the ser- 
vice between the two cities will be 
a daylight express with beautiful new 
equipment, which will run between 
the two cities during daylight hours. 
In addition, there is to be a night ex- 
press between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, and local service between 


San Francisco and Lompoc. The train 
‘ service of the Southern Pacific in the 
San Joaquin valley will not be inferior 
to that of the present under the new 
conditions. 
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California’s Population. 
By Counties. 


The report of the Census Bureau shows that the popu- 
lation of California, 1900, is 1,485,053, aS against 1,208,130 
in 1890, representing an increase since 1890 of 276,923, or 
22.9 percent. A small portion of this increase is due to 
the fact that there were 5,107 Indians and 161 other persons, 
or a total of 5,268 persons on Indian reservations, etc., in 
California, who were specially enumerated in 1890 under the 
provisions of the Census Act, but were not included in the 
general population of the State at this census. 

The population of the State in 1850 was 92,592, and from 
1850 to 1860 it increased 287,397 or 310.3 per cent, showing 
During the decade 
from 1860 to 1870 the increase was only 180,253, Or 47.4 per 
cent, but for each of the three succeeding decades the 
numerical increase has been much greater, though the per- 
centage of increase for the last two decades has declined. 

The population of California in 1900 is more than sixteen 
times as large as that given for 1850, the first census in 
which the population of the State appears. 

The total land surface of California is approximately 
155,980 square miles, the average number of persons to the 
square mile at the census of 1890 and 1900 being as follows: 


a total population in 1860 of 379,994. 


1590, 7.7; 1900, 9.5. 


The population by counties is as follows: 


1900 1890 
Alameda..... . 130,190 93,864 
Alpine ; Saute 509 667 
Amador 11,116 10,320 
Butte. 17,117 17,839 
Calaveras 11,200 8,882 
RMI oie go. o6 5 5's a Ste salem vines cn pn tia 7,346 14,640 
Contra Costa. : - 18,046 13,515 
Del Norte... bane 2,408 2,592 
Eldorado. : 8,986 9,232 
PR eRe. An nue wines Reha 37,862 32,024 
OO Rr ere eee eo ee 
PERUSE dei k ouiers! ecu Nasa <a 27,104 23,469 
Inyo . 4,377 3,544 
Kern 16,480 9,808 
Kings 9,861 see 
BLS clcsciecauaseees 6,107 7,101 
Lassen ss -, pSUx 4,239 
NS TREE er eee 170,298 101,454 
Madera... ere 
Marin... 15,720 13,702 
Mariposa 4,720 3,787 
Mendocino. . 20,465 17,612 
Merced..... 9,125 8,085 
Modoc. 5,076 4,986 
Mono..... 2,167 2,002 
Monterey 19, 380 128,637 
|) Ee Sees 16,451 16,411 
SR ies ssa Fi ween nen 17,689 17,369 
Orange 19,796 13,589 
PEI gig is 5 So te ne a 15,786 15,101 
Plumas... 4,657 4,933 
Riverside... 17,897 
Sacramento. 45,015 40, 339 
eS es 6,633 6,412 
INNS occ tars ta kokau deans 279,29 25,495 
San Dirgo.......... 35,090 34,987 
San Freecisco............ 342,782 298,997 
ee errr 35,452 28,629 
San tae CUbape......-..-..5. } 16,637 16,072 
LO See ee eee ep eee 12,094 10,087 
Santa Barbara 18,934 15,754 
UMM MRMUM Conca culcre. <0 siniietin.¢ anew oes 60,216 48,005 
Santa Cruz 21,512 19,270 
eS ae 17,318 12,133 
RE ga/co fewies Ahn beau vis 4,017 5,051 
MDD ce pons ook bao nirech wee aiserien 16,962 12,163 
EAE oe Cera ores 24,143 20,946 
Sonoma... 38,480 32,721 
ee Ee Pee 9,550 10,040 
RM eb sw sales Sis 5,886 5,469 
NES he whan aiid Ans we eee 10,996 9,916 
REMUS ok oc cack GnesnEak rs rioters 4, 383 3,719 
eee rr oer rer 18,375 24,574 
Tuolumne.... 11,166 6,082 
MINE 2, GP en teks tent eeenuccannb a> 14,367 10,071 
Yolo... en ey 13,618 12,684 
Yuba... 8,620 9,636 

















Railway Notes. 





A new issue of the popular Begue Book, 
containing the recipes of that famous New 
Orleans restaurant, has been issued by Mr. 
S. F. B. Morse, Assistant Traffic Manager, 
Southern Pacific Company, Houston, Tex. 
It is without question one of the most unique, 
handsome and useful publications ever pub- 
lished under the auspices of a railroad. It 
contains quotations from the poetical remarks 
inscribed on the register by a great many 
famous and clever people who have had the 
pleasure of breakfasting at the Begue’s. 
Copies may be obtained by addressing Mr. 
Morse, at Houston, Tex., inclosing ten cents. 


oo 


The lines of weekly excursion cars are 
bringing twice the number of people from 
the East that they were carrying this season 
last year. 

o 


The Southern Pacific has secured new 
picnic grounds in Niles canyon, two and a 
half miles beyond Niles, which will afford a 
delightful outing to thousands during the 
coming summer. The name of the new 
grounds is Fernbrook, a happy ene of 
the place itself. 

oOo 


Texas is developing new industries along 
the line of the Sunset route. It has been 
discovered that it has a large uncultivated 
area admirably suited to the growing of rice, 
while near Beaumont oil has been struck in 
apparently unlimited quantities. Everything 
is on a large scale in Texas, and an Oil well 
spouting tothe height of a hundred feet is 
accepted as something quite natural in the 
state that with one corner spread over 
Chicago could mantle with the other New 
York. 

2 


The joint meeting of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley Commercial Association and the Sacra- 
mento Valley Development Association in 
Sacramento, on January 14th, should en- 
courage all who have the best interests of the 
state at heart. It is a sign of the times. 
The formation of each of these associations 
was, in itself, a definite step forward, signi- 
fying, as it did, the letting down of township 
barriers, the erasure of county lines and the 
recognition of mutualinterests. The meeting 
on January 14th marks another advance. 
When the most progressive and enlightened 
citizens of these two great sections meet for 
conference and co-operation we may confi- 
dently look for large and definite results. 
The times call for broad-gauge methods. In 
California today there exists conditions — so- 


cial, industrial and climatic — varied enough 
to suit all who come. A liberal policy will 
indicate where the kind desired may be 
found, even though they be in our neigh- 
bor’s garden. 

Qo 


The colonist tates, which go into effect on 
Tuesday, February 12th, will doubtless be 
the means of bringing a large number of 
people to California. The rates will be as 
follows: From Chicago, $80; from St. 
Louis, Memphis and New Orleans, $27.50; 
from Missouri river points, Sioux City to 
Kansas City, inclusive, $25. These tickets 
will be good for second-class passage only, 
and will be sold on each Tuesday up to and 
including April 30, 1901. 


oa 


The National Shooting Bund of the United 
States, composed of eighty of the most prom- 
inent shooting organizations in the country, 
with a membership aggregating ten thou- 
sand, will hold its third National Bundes 
Shooting Festival at Shell Mound Park July 
14 to 23, 1901, when it is estimated that two 
thousand members of the various societies 
will cross the continent, many of them 
bringing their families and friends. 


oa 


The Triennial General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church will be held in 
San Francisco during the month of October, 
and will last about three weeks. It is prob- 
able that not less than sixty or seventy of the 
bishops of the church will be in attendance. 


ao 


Special arrangements have been completed 
by which the low rates made for the Epworth 
League Convention in July will also apply to 
delegates of the Schuetzen Bund and the 
church convention. The fact that two such 
different organizations should select San 
Francisco as their meeting-place is only an- 
other indication, if any were needed, that 
San Francisco is becoming generally recog- 
nized as the ideal convention city. 
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The eyes of all who are interested in golf 
will be turned toward Del Monte during the 
coming months. From February 7th to 28th 
a golf tournament will be held which will 
attract players from all over the Pacific coast. 
Many will journey thither to observe the play 
and take lessons from Professors Willie Smith 
and David Bell, the two American champions. 
The Hotel Del Monte has increased its equip- 
ment by installing a druggist, with his apoth- 
ecary shop i in the hotel. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
WEDDING 


See illustrated article in October issue of ‘‘Sunset’’ 
The plot is laid on the 
International Boundary line between 


California and Mexico 


IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
WHERE 











cAmertcan Citizens....... 











Have recently filed on 
50,000 acres of 
Government Land at 
$1.25 per acre. 

These settlers are forming 


The Imperial Settlement 


They will habe the 
BEST SUPPLY OF WATER and the 
CHEAPEST IRRIGATION WATER 


to be found in arid America 











For map and further particulars, address 


IMPERIAL LAND COMPANY 


Room 224, Stowell Block 


SEE NEXT PAGE...... LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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“FOR UNCLE SAM IS RICH ENOUGH 
mmcarion system =: TO. GIVE US ALL A FARM” 


ron Sap ACRE Government Land with plenty of Water....... 




















Do you want a ranch in Southern California ? 

A ranch of first-class soil at the Government price of $1.25 per acre? 

With a right at small cost to all the irrigation water that can be used? 

At an annual expense for water lower than ever before offered on the Pacific Coast ? 

A ranch that will raise twelve tons of alfalfa hay to the acre—also other farm 
products, including early fruits ? 

If so, the following information will interest you. 

The Colorado River furnishes the most abundant supply of water for irrigation 
purposes to be found west of the Rocky Mountains 

Its greatest supply is furnished during the month of June, when it is needed the 
most, and the least supply during December. when it is needed the least—the river 
being about nine feet higher in June than December. 

The river carries enough water to irrigate 8,000,000 acres of land, hence the 
supply can never be cut short by dry seasons. 

The Colorado Delta, located in Riverside and San Diego Counties in Southern 
California and extending down into Lower California, comprises about 1,000,000 acres 
of level, irrigable land that has been made during the past ages by alluvial deposits 
carried down by the waters of the Colorado River. 

The waters of this river carry more fertilizers than is carried by the waters of 
any other river in the world, not even excepting the Nile. 

The soil of this Delta is therefore as fertile as soil can be, and when it is cul- 
tivated and irrigated by water from this source of supply, it must continue to remain 
fertile, as each season’s irrigation will deposit on each acre irrigated more than $10 
worth of commercial fertilizers deposited by the waters without extra expense. 

An extensive irrigation system is now being constructed to reclaim this large 
tract of country. The main canal will be enlarged and the main branch canals will 
be extended to meet the demand for water as the irrigated area is enlarged. 

The first tract of land to be reclaimed is located in San Diego County between 
the New River on the west and Carter River on the east, and embraces 100,000 
acres of level, fertile land, free from alkali, with sufficient slope to be easily irri- 
gated. It is all Government land and can be taken up under the desert land law or 
the homestead law. 

During the past four months about one-half this tract has been taken up by settlers. 

This rapid settlement will necessitate rapid advance in valuations. 

The tract will be irrigated by Imperial Water Company, No. 1, a mutual water 
company formed to distribute water to its stockholders only at cost. 

The Imperial Land Company sells this water stock to the landowners — one share 
to each acre. The price is now only $11.25 per share. 

The terms of payment for the stock extend over a period * about ten years 
with interest at five per cent. 

This cost covers the construction of a complete system of distributing canals 
and ditches. 

A town for a business center will soon be laid out and a branch railroad to this 

. town, connecting with the Southern Pacific, is on the program. 

This country is suited to the production of alfalfa and other farm products, and 
the fattening of cattle, a line of business that can never be overdone. 

It is also believed that this will become a great early fruit country. 

Water will be ready for use by January 1, 1901, if there are no unforeseen delays 
in the work of construction. 
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at this paper on which SuNSET MAGAZINE 
LOO kK is printed. It is furnished by us. All of the 
best periodicals in the State—or nearly all— 
get their paper at our place. All kinds of paper and all of the best. 


BONESTELL & CO. 





401-403 SANSOME STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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THE SCHENECTADY LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., U.S.A. 
EsTaBlisHeo 1848 


Locomotives of Standard Designs 
for All Classes of Service, or from 
Designs furnished by the Railroad 
Companies; atso Compound Loco- 
motives showing fuel and water 
economy of 15 to 25 per cent. 





Annuat Capacity 450 


The Information Bureau 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 
COMPANY 











is LocaTeD AT 61G MARKET STREET 


GRAND HOTEL BLOCK 
SAN FRANCISCO 








HE traveling public are cordially invited to call at the Bureau for Information 
concerning railroad travel in general, the business centers and pleasure resorts 
of California and all matters incident thereto. All information which can be of 
service to the traveler will be gladly given. The object of the Bureau is to 
facilitate travel and disseminate a thorough knowledge of the resources and 
capabilities of the Pacific Coast. . . . . Have your mail addressed care of 


WILLIAM McMURRAY, Agent 


























SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
DIVISION, GENERAL AND TRAVELING AGENTS 


ALBANY, é ORE. 
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RUD. FALCK. ....General European Passenger Agent 
ATLANT. A. 
§ 4 NATHAN Pamtamieiecinite esa ss Commercial Agent 


asia yaieca/ereie's.< Traveling Passenger Agent 
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cial Agent 
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acc receives se se Commercial Agent 


nt 
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py me 
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STOCKTON CAL. 
Peaks aAkaeds ass tens GaaRaeeceneenn Agent 
SYRACUSE, cu Y.—129 South Franklin Street 
[8 0) ae New York State Agent 
TACOMA WA ASH.—1108 Pacific Avenue 
C. J. STEEPLE..District Freight and Passenger Agent 


eer ARIZ. 

BURKHAUTERS .. c6c.0icssseeseseseanee Agent 
TULARE, CAL 

Je (GPAST EV] 1 Agent 
VISALIA CAL. : 
St. J. CAUDRON acted tetas thi these Agent 

WASHINGTON, D 
A. POSTON..... + General Agent, Sunset Excursions 

WOODLAND, CA 
Old A CAGE SCR Ea EER Rene ae Agent 


poids literature regarding the territory traversed by Southern Pacific Company lines, and information 
concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommodations, etc., can be obtained on application, by letter or in: 


person, to any agent of Southern Pacific Company. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 
SUNSET ROUTE 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO— EAST BOUND. 


No. 10. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS — Daily — 
Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco 
> El Pasoand El] Paso to New Orleans; also San 
Francisco to Los Angeles. 
Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to El 
Paso. 
Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted 
SUNDAYS and THURSDAYS to Cincinnati, via New 
Orleans. 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS to Wash- 
ington, D. C., via New Orleans. 
TUESDAYS to Chicago, via New Orleans. 
Also to St. Louis, via El Paso, Flatonia and Waco. 
WEDNESDAYS to Chicago, via El Paso, Fort Worth, 
and Kansas City. 
THURSDAYS to Chicago, via El Paso, Forth Worth 
and St. Louis. 
FRIDAYS to Minneapolis, via El Paso, Flatonia and 
Kansas City. 


No. 8. LOS ANGELES EXPRESS — Daily — Buf- 
fet Drawing Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to 
Los Angeles; Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car Lathrop (from Sacramento) to Los Angeles. 


No. 26. THE OWL LIMITED— Daily — Solid 
Vestibuled Train. Palace Sleeping Car San Fran- 
cisco to Bakersfield; Composite Buffet Car, Compart- 
ment Car and Palace Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
Los Angeles; Dining Car to Mendota; Day Coach 
San Francisco to Fresno. 


No. 26. SUNSET ere —Mompazs. WED- 

SDAYS and FRIDAYS. Solid Vestibuled 

Foals. Composite Buffet Car, Ladies’ Compart- 

ment Car, Stateroom Section Car, Drawing Room 
Sleeping Carand Dining Car. 


OGDEN 


EAST BOUND. 


No. 2. OVERLAND LIMITED—Daily—Solid Vesti- 
buled Train. Composite Buffet-Library Car, Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 
Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Denver and 
Omaha. Carries through passengers only from 
points west of Ogden. 


No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS — Daily — Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Den- 
ver. Tourist Sleeping Car San FranciscoSUNDAYS 
and MONDAYS to Ogden. 

Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted 

From San Francisco TUESDAYS to Chicago, via Grand 
Junction, Pueblo and Kansas Cit 

From Los Angeles WEDNESD AYS, Sacramento 
THURSDAYS, to Chicago, via Denver and Omaha. 

From San Francisco THURSDAYS to St. Louis, via 
Denver and Kansas City. 

From Los Angeles TUESDAYS, Sacramento WED- 
NESDAYS, to Chicago, via Grand Junction and 
Colorado Springs. 

From Los Angeles FRIDAYS, Sacramento SATUR- 
DAYS, to Chicago, via Colorado Springs and Omaha. 

From Los Angeles THURSDAYS, Sacramento FRI- 
DAYS, to Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas City. 


No. & ATLANTIC EXPRESS—Daily—Vestibuled 

Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Vestibuled Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
and Dining Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Den- 
ver and Omaha. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Cheyenne and Omaha (in charge of personal 
conductor from Sacramento every Friday). 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver. 

Free Reclining Chair Car San Franciscoto Ogden. 

Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted 
From Los Angeles MONDAYS, Sacramento TUES- 
DAYS, to Chicago, via Denver and Omaha. 
From Los Angeles WEDNESDAYS, Sacramento 
THURSDAYS, to Chicago, via Puebloand Omaha. 
From Los Angeles THURSDAYS, Sacramento FRI- 
DAYS, to Minneapolis, via Omaha. 


TO SAN FRANCISCO—WEST BOUND. 


No. 9. SUNSET EXPRESS—Daily — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car New Orleans to El Pasoand 
El Paso to San Francisco; also Los Angeles to San 
Francisco; also Fresno to San Francisco; Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car Bakersfield to San 
Francisco. Free Reclining Chair Cars El Paso to 
San Francisco. 
Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted 
From Cincinnati MONDAYS and FRIDAYS; from 
New Orleans TUESDAYS and SATURDAYS. 
From Washington, D. C., MONDAYS, WEDNES- 
DAYS and FRIDAYS; from New Orleans WED- 
NESDAYS, FRIDAYS and SUNDAYS. 

From Chicago WEDNESDAYS; from New Orleans 
THURSDAYS. 

From St. Louis TUESDAYS; Flatonia THURSDAYS, 
and El Paso FRIDAYS. 

From Chicago TUESDAYS; from El Paso SATUR- 
DAYS. 


From Chicago THURSDAYS; from El Paso SUN- 
DAYS 


From Minneapolis FRID a: Flatonia MONDAYS; 
and El Paso TUESDA 

No. 7. SAN FRANCISCO EXPRESS — Daily — 
Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Cars Los Angeles 
to San Francisco; Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary 
Sleeping Car Los Angeles to Lathrop (for Sacra- 
mento). 

No. 25. THE OWL LIMITED — Daily — Solid 
Vestibuled Train. Composite Buffet Car, Compart- 
ment Car and Palace Sleeping Car Los Angeles to 
San Francisco; Day Coach Fresno to San Francisco. 
Dining Car Mendota to San Francisco. 

No. 25. SUNSET LIMITED — From New Orleans, 

MONDAYS, THURSDAYS and SATURDAYS. 
Same equipment as No, 26, Sunset Limited. 


ROUTE 


WEST BOUND. 


No. 1. OVERLAND LIMITED —Daily—Solid Vesti- 

buled Train. Composite Buffet-Library Car, Double 

Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 
Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha and 
Denver. 

No. 3. PACIFIC EXPRESS— Daily — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car Denver to 
San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Cheyenne (in charge of personal 
conductor from Chicago every THURSDAY). 

Tourist Sleeping Car from Ogden WEDNES- 
DAYS and THURSDAYS to San Francisco 

Through Tourist Cars— Personally Conducted 

From Minneapolis THURSDAYS to Los Angeles, via 

Omaha, Ogden and Sacramento. 


No. 5. PACIFIC EXPRESS — Daily —Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Denver. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Denver to San Francisco. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars Ogden to San Francisco. 
Through Tourist Cars — Personally Conducted 

From Chicago SATURDAYS to San Francisco, via 
Kansas City, Pueblo and Sacramento. 

From Chicago MONDAYS to Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Denver and Ogden. 

From Chicago WEDNESDAYS to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Denver and Ogden. 

From St. Louis WEDNESDAYS to San Francisco, via 
Kansas City, Denver and Ogden. 

From Chicago THURSDAYS to Los Angeles, via Kan- 
sas City, Pueblo and Ogden. 

From Chicago TUESDAYSto Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Pueblo and Ogden. 

From Chicago THURSDAYS to San Francisco, via 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 

From Chicago FRIDAYS to Los Angeles, via Omaha, 
Pueblo and Ogden. 

From Chicago THURSDAYS to Los Angeles, via Kan 
sas City, Pueblo and Ogden. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


SHASTA ROUTE 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 


No. B OREGON EXPRESS — Daily — Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland; 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland 
and Sacramento to Portland. 
Dining Car between Red Bluff and Roseburg. 
TUESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
St. Paul, via Portland and Tacoma. 
No. 12. SHASTA EXPRESS-— Daily —Buffet Draw- 
g Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 


WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 


No. 15. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS — Daily—Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
also Portland to Sacramento. 

Dining Car between Roseburg and Red Bluff. 

Tourist Sleeping Car from St. Paul THURSDAYS to San 
Francisco via Tacoma and Portland. 

No. Il. SHASTA EXPRESS—Daily—Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 











Che Santa Clara Valley 
Che City of San Jose 
Che Hotel Vendome 
Che UWendome Stables 
Che Lick Observatory 











Itts said that from the summitof Mt. Hamilton can be 
seen a greater area of the earth's surface than from 
any other eminence. On the summit of Mt. Hamilton 
ts the greatest astronomical observatory in the world. 
San Jose ts the chief city of the Santa Clara Valley, 
one of the greatest fruit growing sections in the world 
and a garden of bloom the year round. 

Lf you are traveling to San Jose, or through that de- 
lightful cityto Mount Hamilton, and require superior 
hotel accommodations, the 


...Potel Vendome 


will please you. Send for beautifully illustrated 
booklet on Mt. Hamilton and Lick Observatory (free). 


GEO. P. SNELL, Manager, San Jose, Cal. 




















Is a good thing to have 


A California HOME taguna de Tache Grant 








In Fresno County 





This grant has over 60,000 acres of rich, alluvial soil suitable for all kinds of farm crops. 
We are selling it in ten-acre lots, or larger, at very low prices and upon the most liberal 
terms. If you want to buy a good piece of land be sure you look over the Laguna. We 


offer it strictly on its merits. It needs no 


boom or misrepresentation. Go and see it, if 


you like it you can buy it, the same as others are doing. Descriptive printed matter free. 


Call on or address: Nares & Saunders, Laton, Fresno County, California 





CHAS. W. MACKEY, PRESIDENT 
JAS. W. ROWLAND, vVice-PRESIDENT 


CHAS. MILLER, SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
W. J. BLEAKLEY, TREASURER 


ROBT. McCCALMONT, SECRETARY 
W. B. CORINTH, GENERAL SUPT. 


THE FRANKLIN STEEL CASTING CO. 


HIGH GRADE 


OPEN HEARTH 


STEEL CASTINGS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
UP TO 60,000 POUNDS 


biol Soe 


LONE STAR AUTOMATIC 


(M.C.B.) STEEL COUPLER 


THIS HAS STOOD A PULLING TEST OF 181,000 POUNDS AND THE 
LOCKING DEVICE REMAINED UNAFFECTED 


Principal Office: FRANKLIN, PA. 


New York Office: 253 BROADWAY 
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MISSOURI, KANSAS AND TEXAS RAILWAY 














HREE 
HROUGH 
RAINS FOR 


EXAS 
RAVELERS 


VIA 
KATY LINE wc 
AND 
TEXAS RAILWAYT.. 
FROM 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY 


and a comprehensive local service 
reaching all points in 


MISSOURI, KANSAS, TEXAS AND INDIAN 
TERRITORY 


Wagner Buffet Sleepers and Free Reclining Katy Chair Cars. Dining Stations 
Operated by the Company. Superior Meals 50 cents 


All Coupon Ticket Agents are friends of Katy 





Oh Yes! C. HAILE, Traffic Manager 

The Katy Flyer JAS. BARKER, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent 
i fi in t , 

is the fast train to Texas St. Louis, Mo. 


We don’t call it *‘ limited”’ 




















“KATY LINE” to tHe SOUTHWEST 4x0 PACIFIC COAST 
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Buy a Home in California 2%" 


FLOWERS” 























TURLOCK in the center of the TURLOCK 

2 IRRIGATION DISTRICT, and in 
the heart of the great San Joaquin Valley, 
California, offers superior advantages to Home 
Seekers and Investors. 

A tract of 44,000 acres of land, belonging 
to one Company, is now being subdivided and 
offered for sale in lots of twenty acres and 
upwards at marvelously low prices. 


TURLOCK IRRIGATION DAM 


Just completed at a cost of over $1,200,000, 
the finest canal system in the State, which 
furnishes an abundance of water for irrigation. 
The water belongs to the land, and its use 
costs but fifty cents per acre per year. 

The soil is fertile, producing almonds, olives, 
figs, oranges, prunes, apricots, and all other 
fruits produced in California. Alfalfa and stock 
raising exceedingly profitable. 

Prices of land constantly advancing. 


Large Tracts for Colonization Upon Favorable Terms 








Send at once for further information to 


J. W. BELL, Agent, Turlock, California TURLOCK IRRIGATION DAM 




















If you want to be well taken care of while visiting 


THE RECOGNIZED.......000- San Francisco 
HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


army, navy | SAT He OCCIDENTAL HOTEL 


American and European Plan 


AND TOURI STS Major Wm. B. Hooper, Prop. Geo. K. Hooper, Manager 


Special attention paid to the reservation of 
rooms by mail 



































“The Old Curiosity Shop” 
GREENBERG & SMITH 
433 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
The most interesting store on the Coast. War relics from Philippines and China. Unlimited 
supply of heathen gods—stone, iron, brass. At some stores you can find almost everything 
you want. We have just what you want, and some things you will want when you see them. 
Always pleased to show goods. Send 10c., and receive by mail a package of our celebrated ‘“‘ Kamalas”’ incense sticks. 








Earliest Orange Land in California. Water supplied by 
electric power. Crop all shipped for the holiday market. 
Enormous profits from bearing orchards 


corresPonn WITH MT, WHITNEY POWER CO. ~- ~- VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 
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Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council Bluffs, Fort Dodge, 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day through trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. from Fort Dodge. The Illinois Central also maintains double daily 
service between New Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and 
Chicago. 





In connection with the Southern Pacific and connecting lines the 
Illinois Central runs from San Francisco and Los Angeles through 













via OMAHA “ir NEW ORLEANS 


ALSO VIA NEW ORLEANS TO 


CINCINNATI 


AGENCIES OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. will be found at the following principal 
cities: San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 

J.T. HARAHAN, 2d Vice-President. T. J. HUDSON, Traffic Manager. 

M. 0. MARKHAM, Asse’t Traffic Manager. A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 
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GALENA?:::: 
“428 CALS 








Are the Standard 
If you are Railway 


not familiar 


sii sites Lubricants 
en of the world 


are at all 
interested, 
please 
inquire of 
railway 
people THEY ARE MORE 


ECONOMICAL and EFFECTIVE 

















ef THAN ANY OTHER........ 
RAILWAY LUBRICATING OILS 

















TO BE HAD ANYWHERE.... 











For Further Particulars, write the 


Galena Oil Company 


FRANKLIN, PA. 


Frank H. Johnston, Secretary Charles Miller, President 





























GUAYMAS 


Sonora, Mexico 


One of the most delightful Winter Resorts 


of America 


Send Ten Cents for copy of SONORA BOOK, to 


J. A. NAUGLE, Gen. Pass. Agent, Sonora Ry., Ltd.,. GUAYMAS, MEXICO 
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Homeseekers 








SUBDIVISIONS OF SOME OF THE RICHEST AND BEST 

WATERED LANDS OF CALIFORNIA ARE NOW BEING MADE. ° 

TEN, TWENTY AND FORTY-ACRE TRACTS ARE OFFERED 

AT SURPRISINGLY LOW PRICES. RAILWAY LANDS IN TEXAS, 

NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA AND CALIFORNIA ARE ALSO IN 

THE MARKET. IF YOU ARE SEEKING A NEW HOME NOW 
iS THE TIME TO COME TO 


ALIFORNIA 


SEE AGENTS OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. ABOUT IT 
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Mardi Gras 














NEW ORLEANS 
FEBRUARY 19, 1901 


Shrove Tuesday and the preceding week will 
witness in the quaint Southern metropolis 


JOYOUS FESTIVITIES 


Passengers between the EAST AND WEST should stop over 
at New Orleans. Buy tickets via the 


SUNSET ROUTE 


A Mardi Gras excursion will 
leave San Francisco Wednes- 
day, February 13th and Los 
Angeles, February lI4th on 


SUNSET 
LIMITED 


ASK FOR LITERATURE 
FOLDERS AND PAMPHLETS— OF AGENTS 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 



































The Dining Car 


tsa particularly pleasing feature of SUNSET LIMITED. It is 
of 1900 design, with vaulted ceiling, exquisite finish, finely furnished 
tables and plenty of room. The two best American markets— 
San Francisco and New Orleans—are called on for their choicest 
supplies for SUNSET LIMITED. 


The Ladies’ 
Compartment Car 


remains the most pleasing car ever put in service for the use of 
ladies on a transcontinental trip. Think of acar with a fine parlor, 
with large observation windows, easy chairs, sofa, library, escritotre, 
staterooms to be used singly or en suite, and a maid in attendance! 


The Composite Car 


with its reading apartment, easy chairs, divan, library, writing 
desk, barber shop, bath and buffet, is a comfortable traveling home 
all in itself. 


The Vestibuled Sleepers 


are very modern, indeed. The fourteen-section, single drawing 
room car is most tastefully finished, and for passengers desiring 
sections or berths only, cannot be excelled. The six-section, three- 
stateroom, single drawing room sleeper is new—and very attractive. 
SUNSET LIMITED has them both. 


SUNSET LIMITED=SUNSET ROUTE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


FROM NEW ORLEANS— MONDAY, THURSDAY, SATURDAY 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO—MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, FRIDAY 
FROM LOS ANGELES—TUESDAY, THURSDAY, SATURDAY 


ASK SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY AGENTS FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 
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